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Personally Conducted . |New England and Other Matters. 
Excursions to California AN important event in connection with the | 
development of the transportation system 
Are you going to California? Do you |of | Boston is the opening of the new power 
want to be extra comfortable on the trip} station in-South Boston. ‘This station, which 
at no extra cost? has been built on the site of the old Lawley 
Would you like to have a first rate, good | shipyard, is capable of producing forty-five 
natured, thoroughly competent and well | thousand kilowatts. There are three great 
informed conductor go all the way through | turbine-engines of twenty thousand horse- | 
on the trip with you, a man who is specially | power each. The current sent out through | 
selected, and paid by our Railroad Company | the cables is of thirteen thousand two hundred | 
to look after your comfort ? | volts, and could be sent to every Boston sub- | 
Such a man goes through with each of | Urb, if necessary. To supplement the work of | 
our ‘‘Personally Conducted’? parties. We | this enormous central plant, new substations 
choose men specially fitted for this work. have been built at Egleston Square, Roslindale, 
Men who are courteous and kindly, who | Coolidge Corner, Kendall Square, Arlington, 
have made the trip many times and thoroughly | Malden and East Boston. This’ has allowed 
understand their business. | the abandonment of the older and smaller | 
Just call or write and let me tell you all about the stations at Allston, East Cambridge, Somer- | 
rersnally Conducted, ow fre parties to Calforni| vile, Meiford and ‘East Boston. ‘To get an | 
cantina ‘deena 5 Alex Stocks, New England idea of the power problem of the Boston trolley | 
Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Room A, 264| System, the reader has only to remember that | 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | the city and its closely related suburbs have five | 
hundred miles of track, which serve a million | 














- “yy” ] and .a half people day and night. By 1914, |, 
GI ego! y S S FE Di | when the present plans for extensions and new | 


| tunnels are carried out, the permanent in- | 
| vestment of the company will be one hundred 


Honest 


If you want Garden Truck thatis choice, splendid 


growing, real money-making, plant Gregory’ ‘s} | and ten million dollars, or about a third of the 





Honest Seed. For over fifty~ ive years the main 
reliance of New England and other gardeners. 


This year’s specials include Sweet Corn, 
|\Squash, Peas and Cucumbers of rare merit. 
You Will Like Our Catalogue : ‘ meee 
Lists the amt, not only in Vegetable Seed, but in Flow-| | guessing occasionally,—the result is liable © 

ers, Bulbs, and Small Fruit. De-| | be unpleasant for the person whose case is being 
bendable descriptions always. considered. Sometimes, however, it is other- 


Write fi to-day. 
LE nea & SON wise. Donald Davis of West Royalston, Massa- 


100 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass, 


| sum spent in building the Panama Canal. 
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third birthday the other day, was dropped 
from the Beston police force in 1834, seventy- 








declared that he had less than a year to live. 
All the other members of the force at that time 





| years ago, but Mr. Davis and his wife, whom 
| he married more than seventy years ago, still 
| find much to enjoy in life. 
oa 
WO notable missionary centenaries have 


years—that at ‘Williams College : in | 1906, ‘in 





Water System for 
4} | at| Bradford: in! 1910, in-honor of: the founding 
Country Homes. Of tthe \Ameriean Boasd of ‘Commissioners 





Pressure. superior to any elevated- structure. § 
Cool, palatable water summer oor “winter. 
Entire freedom from frost. TBhe Perfect 
System, s: vitable for ordinary families Farms, 
or S Homes..\Also.largeont- 
fitsfor hotelsand villages. (Gasoline Engines.) 9 
Serid postal for Book F, 26 Year's’ Experience. were They sat upon the same. settee 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT‘€O., that held: the famous five; the old’ bass viol 
62 Washington Street, Nerth,!Besten. mused on’ that occasion was brought forth to do 
service .again. ‘Distinguished leaders of the 
Congregationalists were present from all over 
the country, and the service was conducted 
with great impressiveness. 
TATE) peace societies are now. being formed 
to supplementiand- support the work of the 
American | Peace“Society. ‘State organizations 
for New | Hampshire and ‘Mainevwere’ formed 
at Manchester and ‘Portland in February. 
The Connecticut Peace Society was founded 
half a dozen years ago, and the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, which was established in 1815, 
was reéstablished last year, when the head- 
quarters of the American Peace Society .were 
moved from Boston’ to:\Washington. The new 
| society in’ New! Hampshire is ina way a mon- 


centenary in the series was celebrated atSalem. 
‘Five \young «men “were ordained ‘for ‘foreign 
missionary service in the-same church where, 














ROYAL DUTCH 


For.PURITY and FLAVOR 
it has no SUPERIOR 


Use just 


BENSDORP’ S: 


as of other makes and you will 
prove its Economy 
Always in Yellow Wrapper 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. Importers B Boston 





as much 


the pioneers in the eause of peace — Noah 
Worcester, -who founded the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, and William! Ladd, the president 
of the American Peace-Society. The Connect- 
icut society was' the host of the notable. peace 
congress held .at Hartford in 1910. It is 
expected that «similar «societies will soon be 
} | formed in Vermont and Rhode! Island. 

| T is natural enough | that the life stories of 
4 the Vice - Presidents should be muth less 
| familiar than‘ those of the Presidents, but the 





birth of Henry Wilson gave desirable; promi- 








the land may find an inspiring example. At 
| Farmington, New Hampshire, where ‘Wilson 
| was born, and at Natick, Massachusetts,’ his 
later home, there were special exercises in 
| honor of the anniversary, and in many news- 
| papers there was told again the story of the 
| poor boy, ‘‘bound out’’ first to a farmer and 
| then to a shoemaker, who became a leader in 
| the Senate during the crisis of the Civil War 
and then Vice-President under Grant. ‘As a 
|boy on the farm and at the shoemaker’s 
they can’t help Barns i Get +> | bench he eagerly read all the books that he 
AUTOMATIC. FLOUR CO. at ine | could get hold of. Once he walked more than 
78 Portland St., Boston,’Mass. }a hundred miles barefoot and over frozen 

| ground to get a better job. Once he walked 
from Natick to Boston to hear a speech by 
Daniel Webster. He formed a debating society 





Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-lb. Bags 


If there's any kind of cake that 
most everybody likes it's 


Cocoanut Cake 


If made with Automatic Flour 



















;among his fellow shoemakers, and there. ac- 
| quired the drill and discipline that made him a 
power on the stump and on the floor of the 


HEN a physician guesses wrong, —for even [| 


the medical men have the privilege of |’ 


chusetts, who celebrated his one hundred and | 


eight years ago, on the advice of a doctor who [ 


and the doctor himself went to their rewards } 


been celebrated in ‘Massachusetts in recent jj 
honor of the banding’ together of a few young f} 


men in what became the first American move- jj} 
ment for ‘foreign missionary .work, and ‘that [ 


for ‘Foreign ‘Missions. | Last:month the third 





ini £812, | Judson, ‘Newell, ‘Nott, ‘Hall..and Rice | © 
ordained 


| ument to two illustrious-sons\who were ‘among | ” 


celebration last: month of the centenary of the 


nence to a career in which the young: men of ‘ 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF | 
THE GENERAL .ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn oneof the 


mechanical trades ina four years’ course; and to High | + 


School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a | 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all | 
times. All applications should be sent to the 
APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 













The 
Perfect. 
Potato 


What isit? 
Whereisit? | 
Whohasit? | 


The: potato 
that will 
command the market 
: in the future will be the 
nee: yielder of table size best qual- 
ity—‘‘fair and smooth without and ,f| 
mealy and pure within.’’ We-want to *% 
find that potato if we can, and help 
produce it. To that end we offer 


$500 in Prizes 


for the largest yields of best quality, 
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table size potatoes, planted exclusively 
on Bowker’s Stockbridge Potato Ma- 
nure, using not less than 1000 pounds 
per acre, any variety of seed and culti- ° 
vation ; open to New England outside 
of Aroostook County, Maine. 
First Prize $200. Second Prize $100. © 
Third Prize $75. Fourth Prize $50. 
Fifth Prize $35. Sixth Prize $25. 
Seventh Prize $15. 

These prizes will be awarded, as 
were our corn prizes, which aroused so 
much interest, by a disinterested com- { 
mittee of prominent scientists and 
farmers working on a scale of points. 


The exact scale of points and method of 
awarding the prizesare still in tentative form. y 
We shall be glad to receive suggestions from ~ 


7% 








potato growers, buyers, and consumers. 
Send in your suggestions and entries. 
Department 48, 


BOWKER "FERTILIZER COMPANY 
5 43 Chatham St., Boston,Mass. 








New England Apples 
Firat Net The ‘Grower 
$500 Per Acre 


On the Shady Hill Farm, at South 
Newburg, Me., there are forty acres 
in apples. “We have one acre of three 
year trees that I would not sell for 
$ said the owner, Mr. Luce 

"Pecause I do not know where I could 
place that amount of money where it 
‘would beso safe and enhance in value 
so fast. We get from $3.50 to $4 a 
barrel, and on two acres we raised 600 
barrels in three years. One of these 
crops netted us $500. We bought a 
fruit farm for $2,000 which has netted 
us $500, the first year—25, per cent. 
on the investment. 


We'll Help You Start—Get 
“How to Grow and 
Merket Fruit” 

New England hills are natural apple 
- country. Plant trees and care for —— 

and your orchard will net $260 per 

every year. There's a wealth of suggestion ‘ 
and information in our 1912 annual catal 

It's free. You'll want our com g 

— **How to Grow and Market Fruit’— . 

















50 pa 90 pictures, the best thing pub- * 
lished price 50 cents, which is rebated on 
first $5 order. Write for both books—and 
do it now. Address. 

Harrison’s Nurseries, y 
Oxford‘Ave., Berlin, Maryland. 5 


Valuable Farms for Sale—write if interested 
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- you see these advertisements ss 
after year and do not 'try using Old 
Grist Mill in place of coffee, you do 
yourself an injustice. While multi- 
tudes of people can drink coffee, there 
are few who would not!be better off 
‘without it. You have no doubt tried 
coffee, and know its effects. ‘Now all 








we ask is that you give Old Grist. Mill 
a thorough trial and compare results. 


150 to.200.Cups to the Pound, 20 cts 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASs. 








Look for the Glove’ | 
on the Rubber Sole (MA You 


when you buy shoes for tennis, yacht- 
outdoor 


ing; canoeing,. 


or exercise in the gymnasium. 
The »name« Goodyear is found on all 
ades.of rubber soles, but the “GLOVE” 


and .stands for . 
comfort and: 


guarantee the 





Dealer 
‘Can Get 
“GLOVE” 


. If your dealer 


cannot show you ‘shoes bearing the 
“GLOVE” trade-marks we can 

him at once-with your size in brown, 
white or black, as you,wish. We will 


Shoes 
For You 


and saoperfect fit, 


with plenty of room across the ball 


of the foot but no bagging at the 
VE” 


instep. 


a very little more, but they look and 
.weara great deal better. 


This trade-mark 

or the one above Se 
is on the sole of 

every ““Glove” 
Tennis for your 
protection. 


Without 
Delay 


4 


shoes cost only 


PLEASE NOTE. 
We prefer to have 
you buy from your 
dealer, but in cases of 
emergency we will 
fll an order if you 
mention your dealer's 
name when you 


write. 


‘LAMKIN & ‘FOSTER, 'Inc., 174 Congress St., Boston 


The Shoe Trade are invited to send for our “GLOVE” Tennis Catalogue. 











United States Senate. 
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him; but his face was a clean 

face—in more senses than one. 
Walter saw it first peering in at him 
through the side window of the tele- 
graph office, where he was on duty that 
night. ‘‘Good evenin’, pardner!’’ the 
stranger said. 

‘*Evening!’’ Walter replied. He was 
writing something on a yellow pad. 
There seemed a touch of the tragical in 
his unconscious loneliness, there in that 
small way station, with the void of 
night round him. Soon he opened the 
station door. ‘‘Come in,’’ he said, 
cordially. 

The other came in, with the ready 
friendliness of his kind. Many of those 
cheerful wrecks Walter had seen, those 
purposeless wanderers on the steel high- 
ways of the world. They used to go 
drifting down like birds of passage at 
the approach of winter, toward the 
sheltering slums of the vast city. This 
one seemed younger than most of them, 
and although shabby enough, was not 
yet brutalized by vice. His hands, 
blackened by railroad grime, were 
slender and shapely, and told their own 
story of work ignored. 

‘‘Augh, but it’s raw out!’’ he said, 
with a shiver; for the chill of March 
and of midnight were in the air. 

‘Yes, it is,’’ Walter replied. 
you come far?’’ 

*-New York,’’ he said, with percep- 
tible pride, and jerked his hand over 
his shoulder in the diréction in which, 
beyond the many miles, the swarming 
city lay. ‘Say, there’s the town for 
you. Stayed there all winter—on the 
Bowery. That’s where you learn what 
life —’’ 

**Excuse me just a minute,’’ Walter 
said. He was listening to the keys, 
which had begun to clatter. ‘‘Number 
14 is coming. She’sa freight; and they 
try to get her to the next station below 
ahead of the Atlantic Flier. When she’s 
late, she has to take the siding down 
round the curve, and wait. They ought 
to have this road double-tracked.’’ 

He glanced from the side window a 
little later. ‘*Here sheis!’? He nodded 
toward a headlight that was 
coming down the track from 
the west. Behind were thirty 
odd box cars from all over the 
continent. Standing together 
on the platform, the two boys watched them 
go jolting past. As the last car trundled by, 
the tramp remarked, ‘‘That’s going the wrong 
way forme. I’m going to take a run out West, 
and have a look at the country. ’’ 

Walter gave a little sigh of sympathy, as the 
instinets of the wanderer awoke in him. For 
all the chill of melting snows and boisterous 
March winds blowing up the track, spring was 
ilready in theair. ‘‘Out West!’? What visions 
those magic words had awakened in him since 
his boyhood, visions of yellow rippling prairies 
that belonged to the ‘‘empire of wheat,’’ or of 


t' had tramp written plainly on 


**Have 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


“YOU'LL HAVE TO GO ON THE SIDING, AND LET HER PASS 





COME, WAKE UP THERE!" 


HIS « FAITHFUL :“PARDNER’ 





EAS By M. 





| the tramp, with his mouth full. ‘‘I’ve 
been round quite a bit, and I tell you 
that pie is pie.’’ 

He was plainly famishing, and not 
much more was said until the food 

| vanished. Then the tramp’s eyes 

| began to blink; and curling himself 
in the quilt, he was soon asleep upon 

| the floor. Walter tucked him up a 

| little, and went into the telegraph 





O. Wilcox pn 4 


that would hardly stay open, the tat- 
tered, jaunty figure going round the 
curve. 

But Walter was even more tired 
when the two met again. That was in 
the dog-star heat of early September ; 
the greatest rush which that road had 
known was at its height. A great 
exposition added its extra excursion- 
trains; and faster and faster, day and 


that misty lake shore where Chicago grows and | office, where he toiled painstakingly over some | night, from the unknown places beyond the 


thunders with the big Northwest behind her! 

‘It is pretty quiet here,’’ he said, apologet- 
ally. Then he turned his head to listen. In 
the stillness those insistent keys had begun to 
~peak again; and his trained attention caught 
‘heir message. ‘*Number 14 is all right below, 
ud look! Here comes the Atlantic.” 

Far up the track another headlight had leaped 

to view, like a fiery red eye expanding. The 
\tlantic Flier was coming at her fifty-eight 

‘iles an hour, and the watchers felt the onward 
ish of her irresistible foree. Out of the dark- 

‘38, into the darkness leaped the great loco- 
iotive that devoured the miles, and the gray 

iding shadows that were Pullmans crowded 

ith sleeping people. With a roar that seemed 
shake the platform, that apparition passed 

id Was gone upon its way. Walter glanced 
‘t his visitor, and seemed to be puzzled. 

‘Say,’”’ the tramp asked, ‘‘I couldn’t stay 

re and sleep, could I? They’re not very 

iendly to us this year, when we try to go into 

“uns.’? All his brief vivacity had departed, 

id he looked shabbier and more forlorn. 

‘‘Well,’? said Walter, ‘**you might sleep here 
u the waiting-room. There is an old quilt you 
an take. Are you hungry?’? The tramp’s 
yes answered that question. 

Walter brought a package from the inner 
ittice, and opened it. Two sandwiches, two 
‘ried cakes, a pickle and half an apple pie. 
‘My mother made that,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and 
she knows how. ’”’ 


++ De > oo Fy 
Pardner, you’re a gentleman !’’ exclaimed 





him that his guest was awake again. 


and now his eyes were bright again, his air was 
more confident. 

**Say,’’ he remarked, ‘‘what do you want to 
stay in this hole for? I should think you would 
| want to go out and see something of life.’’ 
| ‘Yes, I should like to,’’ Walter said, ‘‘but 





resignation. 

‘*That’s it!’’ exclaimed the other. ‘‘That’s 
why I won’t work my head off-for any man— 
| let alone a corporation. I’ve read up about the 
| corporations, and there ain’t money enough in 


: 
| America to make me work for ’em.’’ 





| I have to look after my family. Not that the | 
wages here are so much,’’ he added, with | 





So, deep into the lonely hours they talked | 


together; and some of the subjects of debate 
were large ones. Before they realized it, the 
| dawn was breaking, a barn door creaked in the 
| distance, and another busy working-day was 
beginning. Up the road appeared the day- 
| operator, coming to take charge of Kempton 
| Station. ‘‘Well,’’ said the tramp, ‘‘I guess I 
| ought to be moving on.’’ 








“IT hope you will find a good job some- 


| where, ’” said Walter. 

| **You’d better come along with me,’’ the 
| other answered, laughingly, yet with a kind of 
wistfulness. ‘*We’d keep together, and I’d be 
your faithful pardner. No? Well, good luck 
to you.”? Walter stood and watched, with eyes 





figures. After a while a shuffling noise told | curve, there went shooting past Kempton sta- 
The | tion the traffic of the West. Sometimes it seemed 
| man had not been tired by any hard labor; he to Walter that he would drop upon the station 
| seemed to feed and sleep like a healthy animal ; | 


platform ; he had to kick himself to keep awake 
at night. Allalong that road men reeling with 
weariness toiled to handle the appalling flood 
of traffic which came upon them as if it would 
never end. 

One sweltering night Walter had just come 
on duty. Between the heat and some work 
that he had been doing at home, he had not 
had much sleep that day; but what told upon 
him were the weeks of steady wearing strain 
that had gone before. To-night he reckoned 


up his stock of endurance with a lurking | 


anxiety and uncertainty of himself. The 
heavy atmosphere seemed to have in it a hint 
of coming trouble. 

On the platform beside him a figure suddenly 
appeared. It was the tramp once more. He 
was still of the wandering brotherhood; his 


form had grown fuller, and he had an air of | 


recklessness. Wandering through a summer 
land, abounding in fruit and fowls, evidently 
he had fared well. ‘Hello, pardner!’’ he 
said. ‘‘Still at the same old stunt?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Walter, ‘‘and you are, too. 
I thought perhaps you were farming in the 
West. They say there are good chances 
there. ’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I went as far as 
Nebraska to help with the harvesting: but I 
didn’t like the job. Then I was in some of 
the cities, and worked a while; but there was 


, up, there! 


| out in luxurious ease. 
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a big strike—I can tell you it was pretty 
rough for a time. Of course I had to go 
out with the boys.’’ 

**What was the trouble about?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. But it doesn’t make 
much difference, anyhow. I’d rather 
be on the track, and moving.’’ He did 
a kind of jig-step about the platform, 
and began a snatch of a song: 


“There's a red light on the track for 
Charlie Brown, 
There’s a red light on the track for 
Charlie Brown, 
There’s a red light on the track 
’Twill be there when we come back 


Walter did not pay much attention 


He was listening to the noisy keys 
inside. They seemed to make him 
uneasy to-night. After a while he 


went in, and began to take a message 
** Fourteen late,’’ he said. ‘She 
ought to be along now. He roused 
himself when his head sank toward the 
table. 

‘*Pretty tired, ain’t you?’’ the other 
asked. 

Walter drew his arm across his eyes to 
get them fairly open. ‘‘I am pretty 
tired,’’ he admitted, with a short 
laugh. 

The wanderer, seated on the window- 
sill, watched him curiously. He himself 
seemed bright-eyed and alert. ‘‘Guess 


is 
’? 


you don’t care to see company to- 
night,’’ he said. 

Walter roused himself again. ‘‘I’m 
afraid [’m not very good company 
myself. But here’s Number 14 at 
last.’ 


Round the curve above the heavy 
freight-train came panting. The loco- 
motive labored and protested with inter- 
mittent wheezings; the entire train 
seemed struggling against some leth- 
argy. In fact, the fires were low in the 
engine; she needed both water and oil: 
the car-trucks cried for oil. The stout 
engineer sagged down against the sill of 
the cab window when he leaned out to 
get his orders. The crew had been on 
duty now for thirty-six blazing hours: 
the great rush permitted no rest to rail- 
road men high or low. The tramp, 
seated on the platform, with his feet 
hanging comfortably down, 
listened to Walter while he 
talked with the men in the 
engine: 

‘*The Atlantic will be along 
now in about ten minutes. You’ll have to go 
on the siding, and let her pass. Come, wake 
1’? The conductor nodded sleepily ; 
and Number 14 clanked slowly on again. 

The tramp looked on with the eye of an 
expert. Here was his free ride onward toward 
New York; it would be child’s play to elude a 
crew in the condition of this one. Lithe as a 
cat, he slipped from the platform and swung 
himself up the corner of one of the great moving 
boxes as it went past. He waved his hand in 
airy farewell to Walter, who did not see it 
Walter was bending over the keys or watching 
dully from the window for the headlight of the 
Atlantic Flier to appear round the upper curve 

In the other direction, the tail of Number 
14 was dragging itself slowly out of sight. Its 
light seemed very dim, or was that just his 
drowsiness? The rear brakeman on 14 was 
supposed to come back and signal, once the 
train was safely side-tracked; but Walter did 
not see anything of him. This only he knew, 
that he could see no longer the lights on the 
rear of Number 14, as he would if she were 
still out on the main track; and this faét satis- 
fied him. He was sinking into the gulfs of 
sleep in spite of all that he could do, and the 
whispered warnings of danger in the air could 
not rouse him now. 

The tramp, meanwhile resting undisturbed 
on top of one of the rear cars, stretched himself 
The train was taking 
him along, whether fast or slow did not matter 
much. 

But this train was behaving queerly. It 
went slower and slower; it was coming to a 
halt, yet certainly no switch was being thrown, 
no action taken to go upon the side-track 
Some instinct bred of a wide experience made 
the tramp start up and walk along the train 
It was now at a full stop, and he seemed to 
be the only moving thing about. The engine 
was still chugging feebly—hardly louder than 
the long, even breathing of the men who slept 
upon her. And at the rear the other trainmen 
slept as soundly, beaten down and overcome at 
last by toil too great for human flesh and blood 
Number 14, with her rear lights out, and her 


he 


Yates 





'e ~ 
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crew like drunken men, lay out on the main 
track like a rock of destruction in the path of 
the coming Atlantic. 


lt would be hard to say what possessed the | 


tramp just then. The obvious course would 
have been to get the train crew sufficiently 
awake to set a danger-signal; but apart from 
the difficulty of that, the tramp had no great 
liking for interviews with brakemen. His first 
sensation was perhaps one of amusement that 
a certain big corporation would shortly have a 
disagreeable surprise—but then he thought of 
Walter. He did not like the corporation, that 
vast successful machine; but he liked Walter, 
and he was a part of the machine. 

“If anything goes wrong,’’ he reflected, 
‘it’s likely to queer him, anyway; and him 
working so hard back there.’’ They had gone 
past the siding, and were half a mile beyond 
the station. He looked at the long stretch of 
track behind him, flecked by the dim moon- 
light; he listened to the chirping of the tree- 
toads in the woods. Another sound that he 
dreaded, he did not yet hear. 

‘*T suppose I could just make it; and these 
fellows here can look out for themselves. ’’ 
He gave the nearest brakeman a quick kick, 
and leaped to the ground. ‘‘Get a move on 
you!”? he shouted over his shoulder; and 
without waiting to learn whether or not his 
advice was followed, started up the track. 

By the time he drew near to the station, 
after that stifling mile, his tongue was hanging 
from between his teeth ; he trotted forward like 
a faithful but played-out dog. As he stag- 
gered to the platform, a glance up the track 
told him that he was none too early. 

Walter, fighting the drowsiness desperately 
at times, had sunk into deep sleep. He was 
dreaming a troubled dream; that mysterious 
self that stays awake kept vainly trying to 
rouse him. 

What did rouse him was the stumbling of 
heavy feet; and he came back to consciousness 
and the vision of an unkempt form, covered 
with dust and sweat, which rose before him 
menacing, and gasped, *‘Number 14’s down 
there on the main track dead; and here’s your 
old Atlantic coming !’’ 

With one glance from the window at that 
baleful meteor sweeping from the west, Walter 
snatehed a red lantern from under the table 
and was out of the office in almost the same 
movement. The next instant the station trem- 
bled, as with a roar of the mighty driving- 
wheels and the rush of cloven air, came 
leaping down upon them that monster of steel 
and fire. But before it passed, a light and 
boyish figure had cleared the platform at a 
bound and landed almost in its track, while 
the red light of danger cut swift circles of 
warning in the darkness. There was a hiss 
of escaping steam, a sudden clamping tremor, 
as they ‘‘put on the dir.’”” The proud Atlantic 
stopped almost in her own length; and the 
long gray shadows that were Pullman coaches, 
crowded with men, women and children, lay 
motionless, but as if impatient to go leaping 
on again in their long run down the state 
toward the metropolis of 
the Western world. 


thundering again to the eastward, and Walter 
went back to the station, he found his singular 
| friend seated there upon the platform as before. 
‘*My, that was a run!’’ he said; and he feebly 
grinned. 
| ‘*You ought to have the credit for it,’ 
| Walter declared, ‘‘and you shall, too, if I can 
| fix it.’? But the tramp shook his head. 

‘‘No, I don’t want anything from the big 
corporations; I did it for your sake. It’s be- 
cause I liked you, because I know when I get 
|@ proper example. Besides, I haven’t forgot 
| that pie. But now I guess I must be moving.’’ 
He did so accordingly. But Walter saw him 
| afterward, and then again, and talked to him 








in his unaffected way. He seemed then to be 
changing. And last year there came to a 
quiet young fellow, who is rising in the great 
railroad world, not fast but surely, an envelope 
that bore the postmark of a town in the central 
West. 

The envelope enclosed a newspaper clipping 
that related how ‘‘Our esteemed friend, Charles 
Brown, called at the editorial sanctum this 


Beside 








THE YOSEMITE VALLEY AND FALLS. 


E made the mistake of thinking that 
the Yosemite could be visited at any 
time during the spring, summer or fall. 

Many Eastern people fall into the same error; 
for the Yosemite is in California, and is not 
California the land of perennial sunshine? 

By the middle of April the San Joaquin 
valley was gorgeously carpeted with flowers, 
the trees were in leaf, all the gardens and 
orchards were in bloom, and alfalfa, grass and 
grain were knee-high. 

On leaving Los Angeles and journeying up 
to Berendo and Raymond, however, we learned 
to our surprise that the road over to the 
Yosemite was not yet open for the season’s 
travel. We were told that the first coach of the 
| season was to start in a couple of days; and 
|as we had to get home to our Maine farm by 
| the last of April, we decided to go on that first 
| stage. We were the first tourists that year. 

It is a two days’ trip by stage from Raymond 
over to the valley. The first day, as we crossed 
the foot-hills and lower altitudes of the Sierras 
to Wawona, the weather was warm and the trip 
was easy. The next day, crossing the higher 
range, we found the conditions wholly differ- 
ent. Snow was eight feet deep in the forests 
of dark-green sugar-pines, tree trunks lay 
across the road, and everywhere was the 
splintered green débris left by the winter 
avalanches. 

A score of woodsmen, sent ahead of the 
stage, were plying axes and levers. The weather 
was very cold. Often we were forced to get 
out of the stage and lift at the wheels in cuts 
between snow-banks shoulder-high; and the 
few cabins by the wayside were buried to the 
eaves in snow-drifts. 

But our six strong, well-trained horses toiled 
and floundered on, and at 
four o’clock that afternoon 











Beside the impatient 
engine, Walter was telling 
a little group of men the 
only fact he knew. ‘‘Some- 
thing wrong with 14. She’s 
out there stalled on the 
main track. 1 just hap- 
pened to get word of it in 
time.’’ He gasped at the 
thought of what might have 
been. 

**Go ahead slow,’’ came 
the order, ‘‘and we’ll find 
out.’? The Atlantic crept 
forward in the darkness. 
A little later a blinking, 
badly frightened crew were 
hastily backing Number 14 
‘ upon the siding; and mean- 
while Walter was speaking 
again with those round the 
engine of the flier. 

**It wasn’t so much their 
fault,’’ he stoutly main- 
tained. *‘Why, they were 
all knocked out.’’ He was 
speaking to the conductor 
and engineer, but still more 
to a third man behind them, a quiet, easy- 
moving. person, but the hardest worker of 
them all. 

‘*How did you happen to find this out?’’ 
the superintendent asked. He was studying 
Walter narrowly. 

“*T didn’t,’’ Walter admitted. 
a fellow ran back here to tell me; but he is 
gone now.’’ For the tramp had disappeared. 

‘*It was a near thing,’’ the superintendent 
said, ‘‘but, anyway, we are still holding to- 
gether. We’ll get through this rush somehow. 
And I guess you are all right. I like the way 
you have acted. ’’ 

He glanced at the conductor and the engineer ; 
and there went a little sympathetic movement 
among them to acknowledge that a man ‘‘held 
down’’ Kempton station. 

That, however, was not the last seen of the 
tramp. For when the delayed Atlantic was 





THE YOSEMITE FALLS. 


‘*There was | 


we stood on Inspiration 
Point, seven thousand feet 
above sea-level, and had our 
first view of the wonderful 
valley ahead, and of the 
long white Bridal Veil 
Falls. 

It took two hours to 
descend by the devious stage 
road to the bottom of the 
valley. But we soon left 
snow-drifts behind, for the 
valley is below the snow- 
line, and had already 
emerged from the grip of 
winter. 

It is a vast depression 
in the Sierra Nevadas, ten 
or twelve miles long and 
half a mile wide, walled by 
almost perpendicular cliffs 
and pinnacles three thou- 
sand feet high. Its flat bot- 
tom, like a long meadow, 
is half-open, half-wooded 
by cedars, pines and oaks. 
On either hand tower those 
} domed and sculptured pin- 
| nacles, to the most remarkable of which the 
jnames of El Capitan, Cathedral Spires, The 
| Sentinel, Three Brothers, North Dome and 
| Half Dome have been given. 

Through the long, level bottom of the valley 
| meanders the Merced River, which drops into 
it at the upper end, over the beautiful Nevada 
Fall, and emerges from it by a rocky, narrow 
chasm at the west end, on its way to the 
Pacific. Tributary to the Merced, a dozen or 
more mountain streams fall into the valley in 
beautiful cataracts. 

Thirty or more families live here the year 
round. There are artists’ studios, Indian 
|lodges of the Yosemite tribe, and a little 
| schoolhouse, with its flag flying, at the very 
| foot of an awe-inspiring cliff. 

Night had fallen when at last, half-way up 
| the valley, we saw the cheery glimmer of the 
| hotel. Opposite it roared the Yosemite Falls, 
| twenty-six hundred feet in height; but even 








had any daylight remained, we were too tired 
to care for further sightseeing. The weather 
had turned raw and damp. Even the two boys 
of our family party and their energetic sister 
showed no disposition to leave the warm circle 
of the hotel fireplace. ‘‘To-morrow,’’ we said 
—and sought repose, with the solemn roar of 
the Yosemite Falls for a lullaby. 

During the night it began to rain heavily. 
Twice I waked and heard the patter on the 
roof. Upon the high, encompassing peaks and 
domes there was no doubt snow instead of rain ; 
at daylight they all showed white and misty, 
under dark, rolling clouds. 

The rain continued all the morning. 
noon there was a sudden change of 
temperature. Over the mountains 
and down into. the valley came a 
warm breath of air. The raw chill 
of the evening before vanished. 
Spring would no longer be denied, 
although high above us loomed all 
those snow-laden pinnacles. 

‘*River will soon be up,’’ an old 
valley man said to us. ‘‘If you’re 
going over to see the falls* yonder, 
better go as soon as you can.’’ 

So we put on rain coats, crossed 
the bridge, and started for the foot of 
the cataract. The distance proved 
greater than it looked; there is half 
a mile of open meadow, then a grove 
of pines and an Indian rancheria; 
but at last we reached the lowest of 
the three separate falls. 

The driving mists, the showers of 
spray and the slipperiness of the 
rocks kept the older members of our 
party from going very near. We 
opened our umbrellas and viewed the 
fiercely churning column of water at 
a distance of fifty .or sixty yards. 

But the two younger members of 
the household were not content with 
this view. 

‘‘T’m going farther, where I can 
look in behind it,’? Edmund said, 
and started up over the rocks. Frank 
followed; Janet, not to be outdone, 
trailed after them. They quickly disappeared 
in the eddying mists. 

Terrific as was the noise and splashing, a 
deeper, more thunderous roar suddenly made 
itself heard. In an instant the mist and the 
showers of outflying water were increased. 
Cliff, falls, rocks and the green pines below 
disappeared from view. We were wrapped in 
a blinding sheet of spray; the roar grew deaf- 
ening. 

With equal suddenness the torrent below rose 
alarmingly among the rocks. Then burst forth 
explosive crashes, with tempestuous gusts of 
wind that swept us this way and that among 
the wet, slippery rocks. 

In our anxiety for the youngsters, we gave 
little thought to the cause of all this; but later 
we learned that the volume of the cataract had 
been suddenly increased. 

Evidently in the change of temperature the 
snows above had rapidly melted; at first the 
snow and ice, together with broken trees and 
treetops from former avalanches, had dammed 
the creek and rills, till, all at once, breaking 
loose, the whole flood came booming down over 
the falls in one great wave. In the swift access 
of waters, not only huge masses and rafts of 
ice and snow were brought down, but also pine 
trunks and tangled ricks of green boughs, all 
came tumbling into the valley twenty-six hun- 
dred feet over the falls. 

But for the moment our thoughts were only 
of Janet and the boys. Nothing could be seen 
of them; to shout was futile. I tried to make 
my way nearer to the fall. Soon, amid the 
blinding spray, I came upon the drenched 
Janet, who, unable to follow the boys, had 
turned back terrified. 

‘* They’re in behind a big rock!’’ she 
screamed. *‘They don’t dare come out! Great 
trees are falling down. Don’t go, father ! 


About 


‘ It was a maelstrom of wind and water. 





Don’t try to go up there, or the wind will suck 
you into the falls!’ 

The wind eddy, due probably to the com- 
| pression of air by the downward rush of the 
long column of water beside the cliff, was 
indeed frightful. It came irregularly, with a 
force that almost lifted us off our feet. Ata 
little distance from the plunging water it seemed 
to set upward in great gusts. There was real 





/morning, and presented us with some fine | danger of being sucked into the cataract. 
| sweet corn, grown on his own place.’’ 
this was a written note: 

‘*T guess that there was more than one wreck 
saved at Kempton station.’’ It was signed, ‘‘An 
ex-Tramp who was your faithful Pardner.’’ 


We shouted, but although the overhanging 
rock behind which the boys had taken refuge 
| was less than fifty yards away, our voices were 
drowned by the tremendous roar, and we could 

not make them hear. We could not even see 
the rock. It was hidden in a dense white cloud 
of seething spray. 

The water appeared to come down intermit- 
tently, in vast foaming billows, flecked with 
broken logs and boughs; following each wave 
of it, a fearful gust rushed back and upward. 

We 
were compelled to go back. The strongest man 
living would have been whisked off his feet, or 
tossed into the torrents now pouring like 
mill-races between all those great, slippery 
boulders. 

An hour of terrible anxiety for us all ensued. 
It did not seem possible that the boys could 
live or breathe up there, so near the awful 
impact of those billows of shattering water. 

Three men had come from the hotel. Ata 
distance of several hundred yards, off to the 
left of the fall, we now climbed up the cliff, in 
the hope of being able to look down on the 
place; but from all points of view the mist 
intervened with an impenetrable cloud. Mean- 
while the volume of falling water increased 
rather than diminished; the roar deepened, and 
the jar of it grew more perceptible. 

After a while several Indians came from the 
rancheria, and three more of the settlers, or 
hunters, who winter in the valley, made their 
appearance; but owing to the menacing aspect 
of the cataract, none of them cared to venture 
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“THEY'RE IN BEHIND A BIG ROCKI THEY DON'T 


, DARE COME OUT!” 


| near. One of the stage-drivers suggested that 
| Six or eight men, tied together with a rope, 
| might make their way up to the place where 
| the boys were supposed to be. So we sent to 
| the hotel for a rope. 

While we were waiting to try this expedient, 
however, Edmund suddenly came into view, 
running toward us, wild-eyed, drenched, hardly 
| able to speak! He had watched his chance, 
and after a tempestuous gust of the wind, had 
| jumped from his hiding-place and run. Twice 
| he had been waist-deep in the torrent, once he 
| had been carried off his feet and bumped hard 
on the sharp stones, but he had floundered out 
in safety. 

He told us that Frank was still up there 
behind the rock. It was a nook or angle v/ 
the crag, he said, where the full force of the 
wind and spray did not strike. We hoped that 
Frank would stay there for the present. |: 
was doubtful if he could breast the torret's 
that Edmund had come through. 

Half an hour more passed, and the messe! 
ger for the rope had not returned; but mea!:- 
while the sun had come out. All that wind 
| mist turned suddenly to a wilderness of iride-- 
| cent, dancing rainbows, so dazzlingly bright 
quite to bewilder us. The whole white, brig’ ' 
| cloud was a mad flicker of prismatic color. 

The man who had gone for a rope now Ca) 
| back withoutone. He had been unable to rea 
| the hotel. The Merced River had risen rapid): 
the meadows and bridges were under wat 

He had shouted across, and thought that 
boat, laid up for the winter, might by and ! 
be calked and launched. 

| But while we waited on this uncertain ., 





‘ one of the Indians offered to go up to the pla ° 


| where Frank was supposed to be. He craw)! 
on hands and knees from rock to rock. Dou!'- 
fully we watched him go out of sight in the 








| 
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mist. .The stage-driver and I imitated his 
inethods, and followed him. We found that if 
we hugged the ground, the lift and suction of 
the gusts were largely neutralized. 

Shouts came indistinctly to our ears as we 
crept forward. Ata deeper race of the stream, 
we came on the Indian in the act’ of pulling 
Frank across it. Just then there burst a giant 
cust that nearly tore us all away; but in the 
‘ull that followed, we fled back to safety. 

Frank, although wet and frightened, was not 
hurt. A little later the hotel people got their 
voat launched, and ferried us back over the 
ineadows to hospitable shelter and a good 
dinner. 

The view, both up and down the valley, 
was now one never to be forgotten. All the 
waterfalls were in the pride of their might, 
and not only those that tourists usually see in 
summer, but many new ones, were bursting 


|into view. The heavy roar filled the whole 
valley, and throbbed on the ear with its solemn 
diapason. By the afternoon the Merced River 
was in full flood; the bottom of the valley, in 
fact, was largely a lake. 

The next day and the next showed but little 
|abatement. To visit Mirror Lake and the 
| Nevada and the Vernal Falls, at the upper end 
|of the valley, was impracticable. How long 
the freshet would continue was uncertain; and 
we left on the third morning. For a time it 
was uncertain whether the stage could get out 
or not; but after some venturesome fording of 
streams, we accomplished the return trip to 
Wawona. 

By this early venture, in April, we missed the 
drives and the climbs that the summer tourist 





to those who visit it later in the season. 


CT THE:INCOMES-OF © 


enjoys; but on the other hand, we had seen | 
some grand aspects of the valley that are denied | 


BY E. DANA DURAND 
_ Wirector of the Census 
HE increase in the cost of living during 





1902, reported the average earnings of all wage- 





recent years has made many a family, 
even in comfortable circumstances, much 
more concerned than before with the problem 
of making both ends meet. The question is 
still more serious for the multitudes that con- 
stitute the wage-earning classes. Although 
wages generally have risen in most industries, 
they have not kept pace with the increased cost 
of living. Special interest, therefore, attaches 
at the present time to statistics relating to the 
incomes of American families, and to the objects 
for which these incomes are expended. 
There are no general statistics of family 
incomes or expenditures in the United States. 


Practically no statistics on these points have | 


ever been collected regarding the more well- 
to-do families. In regard to the incomes and 
expenditures of the less well-to-do, although no 
complete statistics are available, there are sta- 
tistics for selected families that throw some 
light on the subject. 

It should be clearly understood, however, 
that the figures given in this article are, in 
general, averages; and also that, in general, 
they are based on a comparatively limited 
number of cases, and may not be entirely typ- 
ical. The average income, as calculated, gives’ 
no very precise idea of actual facts, for there 
are many incomes entering into the average 
that are decidedly below or decidedly above it. 


The Fifteen-Hundred-Dollar Line. 


OST people do not realize that compara- 
tively few families have incomes above 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. The 


great majority of the heads of families of | 


the country are either wage-earners, workers 
on small salaries, owners of small shops, or 
farmers; in each one of these classes the 
incomes of very few families exceed the figure 
mentioned. The capitalists, proprietors of large 
establishments, and others with large incomes 
constitute but a small percentage of the total 
population. 

The incomes of the great farming class, which 
comprises about a third of the population, have 
increased materially during recent years on 
account of the rise in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts. In the census of 1900, when farm incomes 
were doubtless decidedly lower than now, it 
was computed that the average gross income of 
the farms in the United States was about six 
hundred and fifty dollars, and that only about 
twenty per cent. of the farms had a gross income 
exceeding one thousand dollars. 

It is probable, however, that those figures 
understated farm incomes. Farmers seldom 
report to the census the full value of the prod- 
cts of the farm consumed by their families. 
Moreover, since most farmers own their homes 
or receive them without direct payment, the 
rental value of their houses should be added 
before their incomes are compared with those 
f wage-earners. 

Leaving aside the farming class, let us con- 
sider the incomes of the masses engaged in 
other industries. The daily wages of adult 
en Tange mostly between one dollar and five 
\ollars a day. Many thousands of common 
aborers, in rough outdoor work, are paid from 
ne dollar to two dollars a day, and a large 
proportion of the workers in factories, stores 


| tures. 
| Resort to the labor of 


earners—mostly adult males—as about six hun- 
dred and forty dollars a year. The average 
amount paid to railway employés is a little 
over seven hundred dollars a year; but this 
includes all salaried employés as well as wage- 
earners, and, on the other hand, includes those 
of all ages, although railway employés are 
mostly more than sixteen years old. 

The family the head of which earns only a 
few hundred dollars a year must either be 
content with a comparatively low standard of 
living, or must get additional income either 
through the labor of other members of the 
family or from boarders or lodgers. The second 
course is so often adopted that the average 
income of working men’s families is consider- 
ably greater than the average earnings of the 
heads of families. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to 
discuss the evils connected with the labor of 
women and children. It cannot be said that 
hardship exists in all cases where the family 
income receives contributions from the wife or 
the children. Beyond question, however, in 
some cases in which married women or young 
children are compelled to labor in order to eke 
out the family purse, the 
additional income is se- 
cured at a serious sacri- 
fice of health, education 
and comfort. In judging 
the standard of living of 
any family, it is neces- 
sary to consider, not only 
how much the family can 
spend for housing, feed- 
ing, clothing, and other- 
wise caring for its 
members, but also what 
is sacrificed in getting the 
funds for these expendi- 


women and children, and 
to taking boarders and 
lodgers as means for in- 
creasing income is more 
common among foreign- 
born workers than among 
native Americans. The United States Immi- 
gration Commission, which completed its labors 
in 1910, made a detailed investigation of about 
fifteen thousand seven hundred families the 
heads of which were wage-earners in manufac- 
turing or mining industries. The heads of about 
five-sixths of these families were foreign-born. 
In about seven per cent. of all the families the 
wife contributed to the family income; in about 
twenty-two per cent. the children contributed, 
and in no less than thirty per cent., income was 
derived from boarders or lodgers. Among the 
families with native heads, the proportions were 
not very different, except with respect to board- 
ers or lodgers, for only about ten per cent. of 
these families derived income from that source. 


If the Wife and Children Earn. 


MORE typical, but less recent, investiga- 
A tion of the sources of family income was 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Labor in 1901. Statistics were secured for a 
little over twenty-five thousand working-class 





ind mines receive no more. Average annual | 
arnings cannot be computed by multiplying | 
‘he daily wage by the total number of possible | 
vork-days in the year, for many, perhaps | 
inost, wage-earners do not have continuous | 
employment. 

The great majority of our American working 
men earn between four hundred dollars and 
eight hundred dollars a year. According to the | 
census of 1900, the average earnings in the | 
inanufacturing industries of all male wage- 
“arhers over sixteen years of age were about 
four hundred and ninety dollars a year; by the 
census of 1905, about five hundred and thirty 
dollars. The census of mines and quarries, 





| in more than one-fifth the children contributed ; 


families, well distributed among the states, 
among different industries, —agriculture except- 
ed,—and including both natives and foreign- 
“born. In about one-twelfth of these families 
the wife contributed to the income by her labor ; 








INCOMES. 
BASED ON STATISTICS OF TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
FAMILIES WITH AN AVERAGE INCOME OF SEVEN 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS. 





in nearly one-fourth there were boarders or 
lodgers. 
The figures just given concerning the contri- | 


| high prices, do not leave much room for lux- 
uries, or even for what many consider ordinary 
| comforts. 

It may be guessed from the very nature of 
human wants that the family of small income 
will sacrifice everything else 
rather than the necessary quan- 
tity of food. We should expect 
that the quality of the food would 
be lowered and that delicacies 
would be given up, and we might 
expect that both quantity and 
quality of housing accommoda- 
tions, clothing and miscellaneous 
expenditures would be sacrificed, 
but we know that an adequate 
quantity of food is necessary for 
the very continuance of the in- 
come itself. The comparatively 
meager statistics available show 
that this guess is correct. Work- 
ing men’s families in general do 
spend a larger proportion of their 
incomes for food than the families 
of the well-to-do. The average 


(inclusive) about eleven per cent. were at work, 
and of children from sixteen to twenty years 
about seventy per cent. were at work. 

It is a far more difficult statistical task to 
determine family incomes than to determine 
the earnings of individuals. 
These can be obtained from the 
records of employers, but family 
incomes have to be ascertained 
by a house-to-house canvass. An 
additional difficulty lies in the 
absence of family accounts. All 
statistics of incomes, as well as 
of expenditures of families for 
different purposes, must be ac- 
cepted with a certain reserve. 
Nevertheless, the available fig- 
ures give a roughly correct idea 
of the way in which many work- 
ing-class families live. 

In the Bureau of Labor investi- 
gation in 1901, it was found that 
the average total income of the 
more than twenty-five thousand 
families investigated was almost 











CHILDREN 
ELEVEN TO 
FIFTEEN YEARS. 


AT WORK 


SIXTEEN TO 
TWENTY YEARS 


exactly seven hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. The husbands in the families con- 
tributed, on the average, not quite four-fifths. | 
The earnings of wives amounted to only | 
about one and one-half per cent. of the| 
family income, those of children to a little less | 
than ten per cent. ; the income from boarders | 


working man’s family spends at least two-fifths 
of its income for food. The investigation of the 
Bureau of Labor in 1901 reported that nearly 
forty-tive per cent. of the family expenditures 
was for food. 

Even so, with the present high food prices, 
rigid economy must be observed. If we assume 


and lodgers was about eight per cent.; and that the average income of working men’s fam- 
other sources gave about two per cent. The ilies is eight hundred dollars, the amount spent 
average size of these families was a little less | for food averages perhaps three hundred and 
than five persons each,—four and eighty-eight | fifty dollars a year, which is certainly little 
one-hundredths, to be exact, —so that the family | enough for five persons. Among the two hun- 
income yielded about one hundred and fifty | dred selected families in New York canvassed 
dollars for each person. |in one of the investigations already referred 
| to, there were forty-three with incomes of less 
than six hundred dollars, the average expend- 
iture of which for food was less than two hun- 
G investin results were reached by the later | dred and fifty dollars a year—yet these families 


Two Average Incomes. 


investigation of the Immigration Commis- | averaged nearly five persons in number. 

sion. In more than fifteen thousand fami- The next most important item in the working 
lies canvassed, the average family income was | man’s budget is rent. On the average, about 
seven hundred and twenty-one dollars; but this | one-fifth of the expenditure of working men’s 
average is low, owing toa very large proportion | families is for rent. The investigation of the 
of families with foreign-born heads. For the} Bureau of Labor in 1901 found that among 
families with native-born heads, the average | families paying rent, that item was eighteen 
income was eight hundred and forty-three dol- | per cent. of all expenditures. The family with 
lars. Taking all the families together, nearly | an income of eight hundred dollars probably 
two-thirds had an income of less than seven | spends about one hundred and fifty dollars a 
hundred and fifty dollars, and more than four- | year, or twelve dollars and fifty cents a month, 
fifths an income of less than one thousand for rent. In great cities like New York, that, in 


dollars. Even of the families with native-born 
heads, only about one-fourth had incomes ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars. 

Two investigations 
recently made with 
great care in New 
York City, although 
they dealt with only 
a small number of 
families, corroborate 
these general conclu- 
sions. In one case, 


Husbands 78 2 two hundred families, 


living not in the most 
poverty-stricken sec- 
tion of the city, but in 
that part of the lower 
West Side known as 
Greenwich, were can- 
vassed. These fami- 
lies represented a 
great variety of occupations, and the heads 
of more than half of them were native-born 
Americans. The average income of all the 
families was about eight hundred and fifty 
dollars, and nearly three-fourths had incomes 
of less than one thousand dollars. In the other 
investigation in New York, three hundred and 
ninety-one families, well distributed, were can- 
vassed. Of these, three hundred and twelve 
had incomes of less than one thousand dollars, 
and nearly two hundred incomes of less than 
eight hundred dollars. 

Although it is difficult to generalize from the 
limited statistics available, it is probably safe 


EXPENDI 





far too many cases, means overcrowding, poor 
light and little ventilation. 

Although fuel and light are relatively smaller 
items in family expenditures, it is less possible 
| to economize on them than on clothing and 

sundries. About five or six per cent. of the 
expenditure of working men’s families is usu- 
ally for fuel and light. 

Shelter, warmth and food together demand 

| from two-thirds to three-fourths of the income 
|of most working men’s families. According 
}to the Bureau of Labor investigation, the 
| average expenditure for these purposes in some 
eleven thousand families, 
selected as normal, con- 
stituted not quite seventy 
per cent. of the total 
expenditures. This 
leaves, say, thirty per 
cent. for everything else 
—clothing, furniture, 
sickness, death, insur- 
anee, religion, education, 
amusements, savings — 
everything. Perhaps be- 
tween two hundred dol- 
lars and two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year may 
be considered the usual 
outlay of working men’s 
families for all these pur- 
poses combined. It is in 
these respects that the 
greatest difference 
appears between the families of the compara- 
| tively poor and the families of the well-to-do. 
The well-to-do spend not only more in absolute 
amount, but a larger proportion of their incomes 
on these, in general, less absolutely necessary 
things. 





TURES 


Clothes. 


HE only one of these miscellaneous items 
that is usually separately presented in sta- 
tistics of family budgets is clothing. On 

the average, approximately one-eighth of the 

income in working men’s families goes for this 


to say that the average income of working-| purpose. To those who keep abreast of the 
class families, excluding the farming class, is | fashions and who dress with some elegance, it 
somewhere between seven hundred dollars and | may seem quite preposterous that a family of 
nine hundred dollars a year, and that at least | five should spend only one hundred dollars or 





| four-fifths of such families have to live on less | less a year for clothing, but multitudes of 


than one thousand dollars a year. | working-class families are clad with warmth 
Families with an income of six hundred dol- | and with decency on such an expenditure. 
lars or eight hundred dollars or one thousand| This very imperfect statement of now the 
dollars a year are not usually suffering for the | working class lives—imperfect not only because 
necessaries of life. A submerged tenth thereof the impossibility of entering into details, 
may be, but the great majority of working men’s | but also because of the inherent defects of the 


butions of children to the family income refer | families in, this country are fairly well fed | statistics on the subject—is not presented with 
to children of all ages up to twenty. The|and decently clothed and housed. Neverthe-| the aim of evoking pity for the working classes 
extent of what is ordinarily considered child | less, the housewife who thinks she must pinch | or of arousing criticism of the present distribu- 


labor cannot be judged from them. In the | to get along on two or three or five or ten thou- | tion of wealth and income. 


Broadly speaking, 


investigation of 1901, it was found that of | sand dollars a year will readily appreciate the | the average American working man’s family 
the children from ten to fifteen years of age | fact that working-class incomes, with present |of to-day is better off than the average 
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working man’s family of any other country 
or of any other time. The typical American 
working man would resent the word ‘*poverty’’ | 





as applied to his family, and still more would 
he resent the word ‘‘pauperism.’’ He is self- | 
respecting, and asks no pity. 


THE » HALLOWELL - PARTNERSHIP 


BY KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


ODERICK leaped aboard. Marian fol- 
R lowed, trembling with fear. 

Mr. Carlisle lay on his seaman’s ham- 
mock beside the window. His gaunt hands 
were cold, his lean face was ashen gray; but 
he nodded weakly, and put out a tremulous 
hand. 

‘*Too bad to alarm you!’’ he gasped. ‘‘I— 
I was afraid of this. Malaria plays ugly tricks 
with a man’s heart now and then. You’d 
better ship me to the hospital at St. Louis. 
They can patch me up in a week—probably. 
Only the sooner you can get me there—the 
better. ’’ 

‘*You call the foreman, and tell him to get 
up steam on the big launch, Hallowell.’’ 
Burford took command of the situation. ‘Miss 
Hallowell, will you go and bring Sally Anne? 
I want her right here. She’s good in an 
emergency. ’’ 

Sally Anne, after her first frightened ques- 
tions, rose to the occasion, steady and serene. 

‘*Light the stove, and make our soapstones 
and sand-bags. piping hot, mammy. Heat 
some bouillon, and put it into the thermos 
bottle. Ned, you and the foreman must take | 
him as far as Grafton Landing on the launch. 
The Lucy Lee is due at Grafton late this 
afternoon. I’ll catch the Lucy’s captain on | 
the long-distance telephone before they leave | 
the landing above Graf- 
ton, and tell him to wait 
at Grafton till you reach 
there with Mr. Carlisle. 
Then you can put him 
aboard the Lucy. She 
will make St. Louis in 
half the time that you 
could with the launch. 
Besides, the Lucy will 
mean far easier traveling 
for Mr. Carlisle. ’’ 

‘*T never thought of the 
Lucy! I'd meant to wait 
with him at Grafton for 
the midnight train, but 
the steamboat will be far 
better. Sally Anne, you 
certainly are a wonder! 
Go and telephone, quick! 
We’ll have Carlisle ready 
to start in an hour.’’ 

In less than an hour the 
launch was made ready, 
with cot and pillows and 
curtains. Roderick and 
Burford lifted their chief 
aboard. Marian hung be- 
hind, eager to help, yet 
too frightened and nervous 
to be of service. But Sally 
Anne, with her yellow 
hair flying under her 
ruffied red bonnet, and 
her baby laughing and 
crowing on her shoulder, 
popped her flushed face 
gaily under the awning to 
bid Mr. Carlisle good-by. 

‘“*Tf it weren’t for these 
babies, I’d go straight 
along and take care of you 
myself, Mr. Carlisle!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘But the nurses 
will take better care of 
you at the hospital than I could. And the 
week’s vacation will do you no end of good. 
Besides, it will set these two lazy-bones to 
work.’’ She gave her husband a gentle shake. 
‘Ned and Mr. Hallowell will have to depend 
on themselves, instead of leaving everything to 
you, and it will be the making of them. You’ll 
see !?? 

Carlisle smiled. He spoke with his unvary- 
ing kind formality: ‘‘I am leaving you gentle- 
men with a pretty heavy load, but—I’m not 
worrying. I know you will stand up to'the 
contract, and carry it on without disaster. 
Good-by! And—good luck to you!’’ 

The launch shot away down-stream. Sally 
Anne looked after it. Marian saw her sparkling 
eyes grow very grave. 

‘*Mr. Carlisle is mighty brave about it, isn’t 
he? But he’ll not come back to work in a 
week’s time; no, nor in a month’s time, either, 
if I know anything about it. You two come 
over to my house, and we’ll have supper to- 
gether, and then watch for Ned. For if he 
meets the Lucy at Grafton, he can bring the 
launch back by ten to-night. ’’ 

Sally Anne was a good prophet. It was 
barely nine o’clock when Ned’s launch whistled 
at the landing. Ned climbed the steps, looking | 
tired and excited. 

‘*Yes, we overhauled the Lucy, all right. 
Mr. Carlisle seemed much more comfortable 
when we put him aboard. He joked me about 
being so frightened, and said he’d come back | 








| said Sally Anne, briskly. 


“MY, BUT THAT GOES TO THE PLACE!" 





in a day or so as good as new. But I don’t 
know how we’ll manage here. With Carlisle 
laid up and Marvin gone off in the sulks for 
nobody knows how long! Well, for the next 
few days this contract is up to us, Hallowell. 
That’s all there is to that. And we’ve got 
to put it through. ’’ 

‘*And it is for us girls to help things along, ’’ 
‘*Isn’t it, Marian? 
Yes, I’m going to call you Marian right away. 
It’s such a saving of time, compared with 
Miss Hallowell. And the very first thing to- 
morrow morning we will drive over to Mrs. 
Chrisenberry’s, and coax her into letting you 
boys start that lateral through her land.’’ 


Three startled faces turned to her. Three 
astounded voices arose: 
‘*Coax her, indeed! On my word! When 


she drove Rod and me off the place this very 
morning !’’ 

‘‘Think you dare ask her to take down her 
barbed-wire barricade and lay away her shot- 
gun? Not till doomsday !’’ 

‘Sally Anne, are you daft? You’ve never 
laid eyes on Mrs. Chrisenberry. You don’t 
know what you’re tackling. We’ll not put that 


| lateral through till we’ve dragged the whole 
| question through the courts. Don’t waste 


your time in dreaming of it.’’ 


‘*I’m not going to dream. I’m going to act. 


DRAWN BY CLARA ELSENE PECK 


AIRY HARMONY DIED AWAY. 


You’ll go with me, won’t you, Marian? We’ll 
take the babies and the buckboard. But if 
you don’t mind, we’ll leave Mr. Finnegan at 
home. Finnegan’s diplomacy would be all 
right, only it’s a trifle too demonstrative. Yes, 
you boys are welcome to shake your heads and 
look owlish. But wait and see!’’ 

**She’ll never face that ferocious old woman, ’’ 
said Roderick, on the way home. 

‘‘Of course not. She’s just making believe, ’’ 
rejoined Marian. 

Little did they know Sally Anne! Marian 
had just finished breakfast the next morning 
when the buckboard drove up to Mrs. Gates’s 
door. On the front seat, in scarlet gown and 
cloak, sat Sally Anne. From the back seat 
beamed Mammy Easter, in her gayest ban- 
danna, with Edward Burford, Junior, dimpled 
and irresistible, beside her, and Thomas Tucker 
bouncing and crowing in her arms. 

‘*Climb right in, Miss Northerner! Good-by, 
poor Finnegan! This time we’re going to try 
the persuasive powers of two babies, as against 
those of one collie. Here we go!’’ 

‘““Are we really going to Mrs. Chrisen- 
berry’s? And are you actually planning to 


| ask her for the right of way ?’’ asked Marian. 


Sally Anne chuckled. ‘‘Certainly not. I’m 
going to Mrs. Chrisenberry’s to buy some 
goose-grease. ’’ 

‘*To buy some goose-grease! Horrors! What 
is goose-grease, pray ?’’ 

‘**Just that. Didn’t you ever have the croup 








SHE SIGHED, WHEN THE LAST 





when you were young, Miss Northerner? And 

didn’t they roll you in warm blankets, and 

then bandage your poor little throat with 
-grease and camphor and red pepper ?’’ 

‘“‘An’ a baked onion for your supper,’’ 
added Mammy Easter. ‘‘An’ a big saucer of 
butter-scotch, sizzlin’ hot. Dey ain’ no croup 
what kin stand before dat!’’ 

‘*Merecy, I should hope not! I never heard 
of anything so dreadful. You aren’t going to 
give goose-grease to your own babies, I hope?’’ 

Sally Anne surveyed her uproarious sons, 
and allowed herself a brief giggle. 

‘*They’ve never had a sign of croup so far, 
I’m thankful to say, but you ought to be pre- 
pared. And Mrs. Chrisenberry has the finest 
poultry-yard in the countryside. We’ll enjoy 
seeing that, too. Don’t look so dubious. 
You’ll see!’’ 

Mrs. Chrisenberry was working in her vege- 
table-garden when they drove up. Her queer 
little face was bound in a huge, many-colored 
‘‘nuby,’’ her short skirts were kilted over high 
rubber boots. She leaned on her spade and 
gave the girls a nod that, as Marian told Rod- 
erick later, was like a twelve-pound shot 
squarely across the enemy’s bows. 

Sally Anne merely beamed upon her. 

‘*Wet weather for putting in your garden, 
isn’t it??? she cried. ‘‘I’m Mrs. Burford, 
Mrs. Chrisenberry. 
neer on the Breckenridge contract. ’’ 

‘*H’m!’? Mrs. Chrisenberry glared. Sally 
Anne chattered on: 





My husband is an engi- | in her arms. 





it going all the time! 
suppose ?’” 

Sally Anne’s eyes met Marian’s with a quick 
question. Marian grew hot. 

‘*T—TI play a little. But I’m sure that Mrs. 
Burford — 

‘‘Mrs. Burford wil’ play some other time,’’ 
interrupted Sally Anne, hastily. ‘‘Go on, 
that’s a good girl!’’ 

Now it bored Marian dismally to play for 
strangers. She refused so habitually that few 
of her friends knew what a delightful pianist 
she really was. But dimly she realized that 
Sally Anne’s eyes were flashing with anxious 
command. She opened the piano. 

She ran through some airs from the ‘“Tales 
of Hoffman, ’’ then played a gay folk-dance, and 
at last, the lovely, wistful ‘‘Spring Song. ’’ 

Mrs. Chrisenberry hardly breathed. She sat 
rigidly in her chair, her knotted little hands 
tight shut, her beady eyes unwinking. 

‘*My, but that goes to the place!’’ she sighed, 
when the last airy harmony diedaway. ‘‘Now 
I’ll bring your cookies and milk, you lambs, 
and then you’d better be starting home. It 
looks like rain.’’ 

Marian and Sally fell behind in the proces- 
sion to the carriage. Edward Junior toddled 
down the board walk, clinging to his hostess’s 
skirt. Thomas Tucker laughed and gurgled 
Mrs. Chrisenberry put Thomas 
on mammy’s lap, then picked up Edward, 
who, loath to depart, squeezed her neck with 


You girls don’t play, I 


| warm, crumby little hands, and snuggled his 


‘‘I’m staying down at the canal with these fat cheek against hers. Mrs. Chrisenberry 
two youngsters, and I want to buy some of | looked down at him. Her grim little face 


your fine goose-grease. They’ve never had | | quivered oddly. 


A dim pink warmed her 


croup in all their born days, but it is such a/ | brown, withered cheek. 


cold, wet spring that it is well to be prepared 

for anything. ’’ 
‘*Goose-grease !’’ 

at her keenly. 


that’s sovereign. ’’ 


welcome. 
floundered wildly in 
mammy’s grasp, and clutched 
Mrs. Chrisenberry round the 
neck with a strangling 
squeeze. 

Marian gasped. For Mrs. 
Chrisenberry had lifted 
Thomas to her stooped little 
shoulder, and was gathering 
Edward Junior into a lean, 
strong little arm. Both babies 
crowed with satisfaction. 
Thomas jerked off the tas- 
seled ‘‘nuby,’’ and showered 
rose-leaf kisses from Mrs. 
Chrisenberry’s tight knob of 


grim little chin. Edward 
pounded her gleefully with 
fists and feet. 

‘*They’ll strangle her!’’ 
whispered Marian. 

‘*She doesn’t mind,’’ Sally 
whispered back. ‘‘You 
mustn’t let them pull you to 
pieces, Mrs. Chrisenberry. 
They’re as strong as little 
bear cubs. ’’ 

‘*Guess I know that.’ 
Mrs. Chrisenberry shook 
Edward’s fat grip loose from 
her tatting collar. ‘‘They’re 
the livin’ images of my own 
boys thirty years ago. I 
hope your children bring you as good luck as 
mine have. They’ve grown up as fine men 
as anybody ever saw. Let me take ’em to see 
the hen-yard. They’ll like to play with the 
little chickens, I know.’’ 

Edward and Thomas Tucker were charmed 
with the hen-yard. They fell upon a brood of 
tiny yellow balls with cries of ecstasy. Only 
the irate pecks and squawks of the outraged 
hen mother prevented them from hugging the 
fuzzy chicks to a loving death. 

‘*They’re a pretty lively team,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Chrisenberry. ‘‘Let’s take them into 
the house, and I’ll give them some cookies and 
milk. I don’t know much about new-fangled 
ways of feeding children, but I do know that 
my cookies never hurt anybody yet.’’ 

She led them through her shining kitchen 
into a big, bright sitting-room. Again Marian 
halted, to stare. This was not the customary 
cold and dreary farmhouse ‘‘parlor.’’? Instead, 
it was a wide, fire-lit living-room, filled with 
flowering plants, homelike with books and 
pictures; and at the arched bay window there 
was a beautiful upright piano. 

Mrs. Chrisenberry followed her glance. 

‘*Land, I don’t ever touch it,’’ she said, 
with a dry little chuckle. ‘‘My oldest boy 
gave it to me, for he knows I’m hungry for 
music, and whenever my daughter - in - law 
comes to visit, she plays for me by the hour. 
And now and then a neighbor will pick out a 
tune for me. My, don’t I wish I could keep 


gray hair to the tip of her) 


Mutton taller and camphire, | make. 
| drainage job? 
She put down her spade) bright in her cheek,—‘‘well, 





‘*Tt’s nice while they’re little, isn’t it?’’ 
she said, with a queer, wistful smile. ‘‘ Though 


Mrs. Chrisenberry looked | I shouldn’t complain. My boys are the best 
‘*For those babies? Hity-tity! | sons anybody ever had, and they treat me like 
Goose-grease is well enough, | a queen. 
but hot mutton taller is better | hard ; 
yet. I’ve raised two just as | bowlful of mutton taller to-morrow, and a jar 
fine boys as them, so I know. | of goose- grease the very next rendering I 


Here, son, stop pulling my ears so 
it hurts. Now I’ll send you a whole 


Didn’t you say you’re living on the 
Well,’’— the dim pink grew 
you tell your 


and picked her way to the | man that he can go right ahead and cut his 
buckboard. Edward Junior | ditch through my land. 
hailed her with a shriek of | 
Thomas Tucker | 


I’ll not stand in the 
way any longer. Though I’ll expect him to see 
that his men don’t tramp through my garden, 
nor steal my watermelons. Mind that.’’ 

‘*T know I can promise that always.’’ Sally 
Anne’s eyes shone. ‘‘And thank you ever so 
much, Mrs. Chrisenberry. You don’t know 
what this will mean to my husband, and I can 
never tell you how much we shall appreciate 
your kindness. Are you all right, mammy? 
Come, Edward, son.’’ 

They drove away in the silence of utter, 
astonished joy. 

‘*Your goose-grease did that, Sally Anne!’’ 

‘*Nonsense! It was your music that carried 
the day. But, oh, I was so afraid you were 
going to say no!’’ 

Again Marian’s cheeks flushed with queer, 
vexed shame. ‘‘I hate to play for anybody— 


especially for strangers. ’’ 
‘*Well!’’? Sally Anne looked puzzled. ‘‘But 
when it gives them pleasure! And besides, if 


you want a selfish reason, think how you have 
helped out the boys by doing it. There they 
come now !’” 

With a joyful call, Sally Anne waved her 
scarf to the two figures coming up the canal 
road. Then, as the flimsy silk could not ex- 
press her feelings, she caught up little Thomas 
Tucker, and flourished him, a somewhat pon- 
derous banner. The boys hurried to meet 
them. They listened to the girls’ joyful nar- 
rative, at first unbelieving, then with faces of 
amazement and relief. 


‘*Well! You two girls deserve a diamond 
medal!’’ declared Burford, heartily. His 
flushed, perturbed face brightened. ‘‘You 


| don’t know what a load you have taken off 


our shoulders.’” He looked at Roderick. 
‘*This is a real sterling silver lining to our 
cloud, isn’t it, Hallowell? So big that it fairly 
bulges out round the edges. ’’ 

‘*A silver lining to what cloud, Ned?’’ de- 
manded Sally Anne, promptly curious. ‘‘Has 
something gone wrong with the work? Another 
break in the machinery? Or trouble among 
the laborers, or what?’’ 

The two men looked at each other. Marian 
studied their faces. Burford was flushed and 
excited. Roderick’s stolid face was frowning 
and intent. 

‘‘Own up!’’ commanded Sally Anne, sternly. 
‘*Don’t try to keep your dark and dreadful 
secrets from us!’’ 

Burford spoke: ‘‘Don’t conjure up so many 
bogies, Sally Anne’. We—er—we’ve had bad 
news from Mr. Carlisle. His doctor told me ove! 
the long-distance telephone that he would not be 
able to leave the hospital for a fortnight, and 
that he must not come back for two months, 
at the best. ’’ 

“That is bad news. Poor Mr. Carlisle! 
But is that all that you have to tell me, Ned?’’ 

Burford reddened. 

‘*Y-yes, I reckon that’s all. You girls will 
have to excuse us now. Hallowell and I are 
going back to our house-boat to fix up ow! 
March reports. ’’ 

‘“May we help?’’ 

‘*You two have put in a mighty good day’= 
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work in securing that right of way. If you’re 
hunting for a job, you might verify the yardage 
report I left on your desk. Run along now; 
we’re going to be busy.’’ 

‘*Such is gratitude!’’ remarked Sally Anne, | 
as she droveaway. ‘‘ ‘Run along; we’re busy!’ 
Just like a boy !’’ ree 

Roderick and Ned looked after the buck- 
board, a little shamefaced at Sally Anne’s 
parting shot. 

‘‘ Just the same, it does no good to tell them 
all our ill luck,’’ said Burford. 

‘*And Marvin’s threatening to quit is even 
worse luck than Carlisle’s illness. His quarrel 
with the foreman has started half a dozen 
quarrels among the workmen. Queer, isn’t it, 
a grouch like that will spread like wild-fire 
through a whole camp?’’ 

‘‘Marvin is waiting on the house-boat for us 
this minute.’’ Ned peered through a telescope of 
his hands. ‘‘Now we’ll listen to a tale of woe!’’ 

Marvin did not wait till they could reach the 
boat. His angry voice rang out across the canal. 

‘*Well, Mr. Hallowell! 
that you so kindly sent me. So you and 
Mr. Burford here think that I ought to stand 
by the job, hey? ‘And not let my private 
quarrels influence me into deserting the con- 
tract.’ Thank you, Mr. Hallowell, for your 
kind advice. But I believe I can get along 
without any orders from either of you two 
swells. No, nor criticism, either.’’ 

‘‘We’re not giving orders, and you know 
that, Marvin !’’ Roderick spoke sharply. ‘‘ But 
I hope you’re not going to throw up your job 
just because of a two-cent fuss with the fore- 
man! Think what a hole you’d leave the 
company in! Carlisle sick, high water holding 
back our freight, coal shipments stalled, every- 
thing tied up —’’ 

‘‘And you’re directly responsible to the com- 
pany for that berm construction!’’ broke in 
Burford, hotly. ‘‘ You know well enough that 
we can’t watch that work and oversee the 
ditch-cutting at the same time. You’re not 
going to sneak out and play quitter — 

“I’m going to play quitter, as you call it, 
whenever I choose. That happens to be right 
now. You two silk-stockings can like it or 
lump it. Mulcahy!’’ He shouted to the camp 
steward, who was just starting down the canal 
in his launch, on his way to Grafton for sup- 
plies. ‘‘Wait! I’m going with you. Here, 
take this !’’ 

He bolted into his cabin, and dashed back, 
carrying a heavy suit case. He heaved it into 
the launch, then sprang in beside the steward. 

‘*Now I’m off!’’ he shouted to Roderick and 
Burford. ‘‘You can run this contract to suit 
yourselves, gentlemen. I’ll send my resigna- 
tion direct to the company. I don’t have to 
take orders from you two another hour. Good 
morning, gentlemen !’’ 

The steward grinned at sight of his superior 
officer comporting himself like an ill-tempered 
small boy. With a rueful nod toward Roderick, 
he headed the launch down the canal. 


lence: 
‘*Well, he’s gone. 
The surly hound !’’ 
‘*T don’t know!’’ muttered Roderick. ‘‘It | 
was my fault, maybe, writing him that letter. 
I was too high and mighty, I suppose. ’’ 
‘*You needn’t blame yourself,’’ returned | 
Burford, bluntly. 


I just got the letter | 





| the hopper has been cleaned out, the body of 


up to us to get it done if we have to work 
harder than we ever did before. ’’ 
‘Yes. But if we can’t doit?’’ said Burford. 


—" Kil np? 


bert 


**Don’t let that worry you,’’ Roderick an- | 
swered. ‘‘I know we’re going to make good. ’’ | 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SP Practically not. But I did get into a} 
tight place once in this very kiln, and | 
there’s that board to remind me of it.’’ 

He pointed to a piece of box-cover nailed up 
beside the horseshoe just over the draw-pit that | 
bore in smeary blue characters the inscription: 
‘“*AUG. 13, 1898, 981.’ 

‘*That’s the biggest number of barrels of 
lime ever taken out of this kiln in any single 
week, and I’ve good reason to remember one 
| of the draws that helped make it up.’’ 

Ames shut the furnace door with a clang. 
Then he and Sanderson went each to his own 
side of the kiln, to punch down the fiery mass 
of rock that hung suspended in its center. 

‘*Come and look in!’’ shouted Ames to me. 

I went up, and for the few seconds that my 
eyes could stand it, gazed at the core of living 
top. Its upper part is cylindrical and ten feet fire in the interior. There was a low, jarring 
in diameter, but it gradually narrows and | roar, and we ducked our heads to avoid the 
changes its shape, until at the bottom it is | burst of flame that streamed out of the arches 
eight feet from front to back, and five and a|as tons of burning rock fell. 
half feet broad. Six feet from the bottom on| Ames hoed out a mass of glowing ashes that 
each side, the wall is pierced with a couple of | showered down to the ground like melted gold, 








HE eight-o’ clock draw of lime-kiln ct 
FS Number 3 was half-over. The 

front of the hearth was strewn 
with coarse lumps, those nearest me already 
cooled to a grayish white, although the pieces 
that had been thrown out last by the man in the 
pit glowed dull red, and sent up clouds of heated 
dust toward the gloom of the high shed rafters. 
Through the iron door opening into the base 
of the kiln appeared a white-hot parallelogram 
of irregular lumps. As Ames shoveled the 
stuff out, his partner, pulling it back with a 
long-handled lime-hoe, kept the space next to 
the draw-pit clear. 

A lime-kiln is a furnace lined with fire-brick, 
generally over thirty feet high, and built 
against the side of a bank, so that the rock 
can be thrown from teams or cars into its open 





DRAWN BY W. A. KIRKPATRICK 





“| TRIED TO SPRING TO MY FEET AGAIN, BUT COULDN'T.” 


| arches in which are the coal fires that ‘‘draw’’ | and pulled them aside into a flaming heap, | and move my hands and feet. 
| up through the rock in the center and convert | which he smothered with shovels of lime-dust. 
| it into lime. 
Burford expressed himself with some vio- | 

| ‘*hopper, ’’ and contains the lime that has been | closed the doors. Sanderson, 
Good riddance, I call it. | thoroughly burned in its passage down through | side, was going through the same process. | feet to go; but that would have taken me over 
| the kiln. 


| Then he eut the clinkers from the grate-bars 
The space below the arches is called the | with his long steel chisel, threw in coal, and 
on the other | 


At the bottom of the hopper, opening | When that was finished, they dropped a hissing 
into the draw-pit in front, is an iron door, | lump of lime into a pail of water, and made | 
through which the lime is shoveled out. After | mortar enough to plaster up the edges of the | 
| draw-pit door, so that the air could not enter. 


lime in the kiln above the arches, which has | | Then they put on dry clothing, and stretched | 


| down, 


| shed, and went up to the side of the kiln where 
his father was. A minute later Charley came 
looking a little white and anxious. He 
beckoned to me, and I stepped out to learn 
what the trouble was. 

** *Ben,’ said he, ‘my boy John’s taken sick, 
and they want me at the house. Do you sup- 
pose you could spare me half an hour?’ 

‘*T was feeling so bad that I hated to have 
him leave; but I knew that he’d worry until 
he found out that the boy was all right. 

‘***Go on,’ I said. ‘I can finish the draw 
alone without any trouble.’ 

**T’ll be back in twenty-five minutes!’ he 
shouted over his shoulder, and started up the 
road on the run. 

‘*T came near giving up then and there, and 
sprawling out on the lime casks. But when 
I looked at the open door of the draw-pit and 
thought how little there was to get out, I 
determined to finish if it killed me. So I stag- 
gered back under the arch, and taking up my 
shovel, I threw out a few lumps. Then a 
strange thing happened. I pushed my shovel 
into the mass inside the door, and didn’t have 
strength enough to pull it out! I tugged 
weakly at the handle for a moment, and then 
my knees gave way, and I fell in a heap on 
the hot bricks. 

“TIT tried to spring to my feet again, but 
couldn’t. My brain was just as clear as it is 
this minute, and my will as strong; but my 
muscles refused to act. A man isn’t a machine, 
and if he goes beyond his strength, he’s got to 
pay for it. 

*‘On one side, between me and the open shed, 
was the hearthful of hot lime; on the other, 
five feet from my head, within the draw-pit 
door, rose a wall of red-hot lumps. Sticking 
among them was my shovel, with the smoke 
curling from its handle, and I not able to lift 
a finger to it. But a question confronted me 
far more serious than that offered by the 
burning shovel—my very life was at stake. 

‘**T tried to shout; but I couldn’t raise my 
voice above a whisper. Besides, what good 
would it do? Even were any one awake in 
the neighborhood, help would reach me too 


late. If I was to get out at all, I must get 
out alone. And I saw that I must be quick 
about it. . I couldn’t live long, hemmed in be- 


tween two fires, with my lungs shriveling and 
my blood almost boiling with every breath. 
‘*Then the hot and cold spells came over me 
again. One minute the heated bricks seemed 
about to scorch the very life out of me; it was 
as if somebody had put me on the end of a 
shovel and pushed me into one of the arches 
to toast over the coals. A few seconds later I 
seemed to be in a refrigerator, lying on lumps of 
ice. I felt as if I could have crawled right into 
the middle of the kiln without minding the heat. 
‘*Again I tried to stand up, but could not. I 
found, however, that I could get upon my knees, 
Then I saw that 
I would have to craw! out over that hot lime! 
‘*The hearth was filled clear to the kiln wall 
on each side. If I could have kept close to 
the granite, I should have had only about six 


the last lumps thrown out, which were still 
red-hot. The coolest way led straight over 
the middle of the hearth, more than twice as 
| far as the other, and hot enough. A man 
doesn’t mind it much, when he covers the 


‘*We’ve put up with his | been jammed together by the narrowing of the | themselves out upon the empty casks to rest | | distance in a couple of leaps; but to creep over 


insolence and his scamped work and his ever- | interior, is poked with long irons—through the | before picking over and putting up the hearth- | it by inches is quite a different thing. 


lasting wrangling long enough. Mr. Carlisle | 
won’t blame us. Neither will the company.’ | 

‘We ought to wire company headquarters | 
at Chicago, and report just how things stand. 


| called ‘‘punching down. ’’ 


| arches—until the jam is broken and the whole | ful of cooling lime. 
mass drops into the hopper. This process is| ‘‘Now about the record on that er il 
‘said Ames. ‘‘The kiln has come pretty close | 


1 was sitting on one of the empty casks that | to it a number of times since, but she’s never | 


‘*T started. I could just move my hands and 
feet, and it didn’t seem to me that I was going 
any faster than a caterpillar. Of course my 
clothes were scorching in an instant. I had 


Then they’ll send us a supervising engineer, | stood, ready to be filled, in front of the hearth. | quite been able to equal it. The draw that/on cloth mittens, but they didn’t protect my 


to take Mr. Carlisle’s place, and a new scrub, | It was a clear, warm July evening, and an | I’ve good reason to remember took place about | hands very much. 
| Little puffs of smoke rose, and I could smell 


too, instead of Marvin.’’ | 

‘*You’re right. Wire them straight off, will 
you? I’m going up to the first lateral, to 
watch the afternoon shift. ’’ 

Early that evening Roderick received the 
answering telegram from headquarters. He 
tead it carefully. His sober young face settled | 
into grim lines. 

An hour later Burford turned up, tired, but | 
n high spirits, for his dredge had made a flyi ing | 
start on the lateral. Roderick handed him the 
lespateh. 

The message was as follows: 

Report received. Consider yourself and Burford | 

s jointly in charge till further orders. Report | 
onditions daily. Breckenridge. 

**So we’re made jointly responsible. Put in | 

harge by Breckenridge. By Breck the Great, | 
iis very self. H’m-m!’? Burford looked on | 

t the crowded boats, the muddy, half-built | 

‘vee, stretching far as eye could see; the night | 
~hift of laborers, eighty strong, shuffling aboard | 

he quarter -boat for their hot supper; the 
‘nassed powerful machinery, stretching its | 
black funnels and cranes against the red eve- 
ling sky. ‘*So we’re the two grand panjan- | 
‘rums on this job. Responsible for excavation | 
that means prosperity or ruin for half the | 
farmers in the district, according as we do or 
a t finish those laterals before the June rise. 
Responsible for a pay-roll that runs over four 
hundred dollars a day; responsible for a time- 
lock contract that will cost our company five 
hundred dollars a day for every day’s delay, 
if we don’t complete the work within the time 
limit set. Well, Hallowell ?’’ 

“It strikes me,’’ said Roderick, ‘‘that it’s 





| that these men were compelled to breathe from 
ten to twenty minutes at a time, while throwing | 


| degrees higher. 





| occasional breath of fresh air found its way | the middle of that week. 
into the shed through the wide-open door. A **Tt was a close, muggy night. For about a 
few feet from me was the square granite base | month the kiln had been running for all she was 
of the kiln, the round black iron top of which | worth. We had taken out a batch at eight 
disappeared from sight through the roof. From | o’clock. It was fully as hot in the draw-pit as 
the twin arches on each side the fire lighted up | it is to-night, and the close, moist air made it tell 
the great stones of the bank wall, the coal|on us more. I should have been wringing wet 
piles, and the ground deep with lime-dust. | when I came out; but instead, my skin was 
I was watching a thermometer which Ames | hot and parched, and there wasn’t a drop of 
had hung on a nail driven into the side of the | moisture on me. I knew that something must | 
draw-pit. I wanted to see how hot the air was | be the matter, for it isn’t natural for a man to | 
do this kind of work without perspiring freely. 
| ‘When two o’clock came, I was no better. 
| I’d rather have taken a licking tlian gone into | 
the pit again that night. I felt queer and | 
dizzy. But there was the kiln to be Gonna | 
with what promised to be one of the biggest 
batches she had ever made, and I wasn’t going 
to shirk my part. So when my turn came, T| 
| tied my handkerchief round my neck, greased | 
my shovel with a piece of pork rind, so that | 
the lime wouldn’t stick to it, and went in. 
‘*My partner, Charley White, noticed that 
something was the matter with me. | 


out the white-hot lime. 

The first reading in the pit, before the air 
had begun to grow very warm, was one hun- 
| dred and fifteen degrees. When next consulted, 
the instrument stood at one hundred and forty ; 
and a few minutes later it registered ten | 


‘“‘One hundred and fifty degrees!’? Ames 
exclaimed. ‘‘And this isn’ta very warm night, 
either. Take a good hot August afternoon 
down under this bank, and she’!] run from ten 
to twenty degrees higher. That’s when a man 
suffers! He couldn’t stand the same amount | 
of sun heat long. It’s warm enough under | 
that arch, even in the coldest winter day; but | 
it’s a dry heat. We don’t mind it so much 
when the air is free and clear. 

‘*Let a man who isn’t used to the work go) 





‘* ‘Don’t stay in too long, Ben,’ he said. 

‘The first time didn’t bother me much. 
Charley had already taken out about fifteen | 
casks: I got ten, and then he made me give | 
place to him, and took out fifteen more; this | 
left only a few for me. I went in to get them, 
while he poked away through one of the arches 
into that draw-pit, and no matter how strong | with his iron. Then I began to grow hot and 
he is, he’ll play out in a few minutes. I’ve} cold by turns. Chills chased each other over 
seen the air so hot that it scorched the handle|me. There was a singing in my ears, and I | 
of my shovel. Isn’t it queer that a fellow’s| could hardly keep hold of my shovel. But| 
skin will stand more than wood? I stuck to it. 
‘*Yes, it’s a hard business. Any risk in it?| ‘‘Just then White’s oldest boy ran into the | 





| lived to tell of it. 





The heat was terrible 


the cloth burning. My skin was seared and 
blistered wherever I touched the hot lime. 

‘*The thing that troubled me most was not 
the pain, bad as that was, but the strange 
weakness I had to overcome. It took all the 
will I could muster to move my limbs. If I 
lost consciousness before I got off the hearth, 
it meant death. I set my teeth, and resolved 
that I wouldn’t faint, and I didn’t. 

‘‘Had the lime been a little hotter, or the 
distance a few feet more, I should never have 
But at last I drew near the 
| edge. The mittens were almost burned off my 
hands, and there were holes in the knees of 
my trousers. Every breath was torment. 

‘*Just then I heard the sound of running 
feet. A moment later Charley shouted: 

‘* ‘Where are you, Ben?’ 

‘The casks hid me from his view when he 
entered the shed. I hadn’t the strength to cry 


|out. When he came in sight, I just raised my 


head and looked at him. Then my muscles 
gave way, and I tumbled forward. 

‘*He had me off the lime in a twinkling, 
and it wasn’t long before I was in bed at 
home. In a week I was back in the shed, 
almost as good as new. A man who wasn’t 
used to the business wouldn’t have recovered for 
months, but we kiln men are hardened to it. 

‘*That batch of lime was the biggest we 
ever took out of the kiln, forty-eight barrels; 


| the total for the day was also a record-breaker, 


and the week’s 
I’m not likely 


one hundred and sixty-one; 
amount you see on that board. 


| to forget those figures, for they were branded, 


as you might say, upon my memory.’”’ 
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E. DANA DURAND, DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 

ILD oats’’ take something out of the 
soil of a man’s life that no system of 

crop rotation can restore. 
IX thousand reasons why Iowa can ‘‘look 
pleasant’’ are found in the number of girls 
who were sufficiently interested in cooking to 
take part in a bread-making contest in that 

state. ee 
N 1902, when the New York Orphan Asylum 
moved its headquarters from the city to the 
country, eighty-seven of the inmates were 
below the standard weight and measurements 
for children of their age, and thirty-nine above 
it. Since then the proportion has been very 
nearly reversed. Eighty of the present inmates 
are above, and forty-nine below, the standard 
for their age. So much for fresh air and sun- 
shine, and the food and the frolic of the country ! 
[® some parts of the United States the old rail 
fences, and in other parts the stone walls, 
have given way to barbed-wire fencing. The 
change has been advantageous to the farmer, 
but disastrous to his good friends, the birds, 
especially the quail. The old fence corners grew 
up to bushes that afforded windbreaks and a 
place of refuge in winter. The wire fences 
hold not even a handful of leaves. In sudden 
and severe storms and cold spells the quail have 

no safe retreat, and so perish from exposure. 


HE United States army is scattered among 

forty-nine posts. Mr. Stimson, the Secretary 
of War, believes not only that a third of the 
posts have become superfluous, and a means of 
unnecessary expense, but that they seriously 
weaken the efficiency of the military force; 
therefore he urges that they be abandoned. 
Local pressure upon Congress for their reten- 
tion is, however, strong; as it is in the case 
of the various navy-yards, the abandonment of 
which has been repeatedly urged on the ground 


of economy and efficiency. 
i t pretty little, but I’ll try,’? answered 
Eileen Martin, aged seven, of Alta, Cali- 
fornia. She was talking over the telephone 
to the station agent. Having seen a broken 
rail near her home, she had had the quick wit 
to call up the station agent, for she understood 
the semaphore signal that told of the approach 
of a train. Already, however, the train was 
past the station, and the agent frantically 
begged Eileen to run up the track and signal 
the engineer to stop. She was little, as she 
said, but she ran so fast and waved her apron 
so vigorously that the train stopped and a wreck 
was averted. Happy the home that has a little 


girl with the spirit of Eileen Martin! 
Wee is it that complains most of the high 
eost of living? Not the rich, for to them 
it matters little. Nor is it the very poor. 
They are patient because their capacity for 
complaint is exhausted. Itis those in moderate 
circumstances who find the most fault—the men 
and women whose incomes range from one 
thousand to four or five thousand dollars a 
year. To all such we recommend a careful 
reading of Mr. E. Dana Durand’s article, on 
another page. They will find in it something 
to make them think, and perhaps something 
to encourage them. Seldom has there been so 
useful an analysis of ‘*The Income of Ameri- 
can Families’’ as in this article by the Director 


of the Census. 
How great an interest can be added to life by 
a study of nature appears in a, rather 
pathetic diary, parts of which are printed in an 
English publication devoted to the protection 
of birds. The diary was kept by a small boy 
who had done some ornithological work for the 
Edinburgh Museum. He was attacked by hip 
disease, and through a whole season lay 
stretched upon an invalid chair. The diary 
reads like this: ‘‘Oct. 5.—Teal, two coming in 
from the harbor. Mallard, five flying in from 
the sea. Golden plover, four. Oct. 16.—Rooks 
and jackdaws, large flock, —about two hundred, 
—flying very high. Another flock—about one 
hundred—coming in from the sea somewhat 
later. Oct. 24.—Greenfinches and linnets, hun- 


dreds seen to-day flying along the coast, with | 


many skylarks and several yellowhammers, 
reed-buntings and meadow-pipits. ’’ 





bed of pain into a place of recreation, and at 
the same time to be of service as an annalist of 
nature, is no small triumph. 


* © 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 


NE of the most important matters that 
O will come before the British Parliament 
at its present session is that of the dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of the Church 
in Wales. 
The four dioceses in Wales are under the 


| jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The bishops and clergy are appointed in the 
same way that those of England are appointed, 
and the church occupies in Wales a position 
exactly the same as that which the Church of 
England occupies in England. 

But the Welsh people regard themselves as 
constituting a separate nation, and the non- 
conformists among them are numerous and 
powerful. The non-conformists, indeed, main- 
tain that they are a majority, and this is 
probably true, although they have always 
opposed the taking of a religious census, which 
would have tested their claim. They have long 
regarded as a grievance the privileges of the 
state church, granted, as they assert, to a 
minority; and the agitation for disestablish- 
ment has been long-continued and earnest. 

To us Americans the idea of a union of 
church and state is so foreign that the argu- 
ment for disestablishment seems to us conclu- 
sive. Nevertheless, we must remember that 
we have been brought up to look upon the 
question from this point of view only, and that 
those who have been educated to the other 
view may see in the connection advantages that 
are not apparent to us. 

The coming contest would be far less fierce 
if it touched only the matter of disestablish- 
ment. There are many, even among English 
ecclesiastics, who believe that separation from 
the state would not diminish, and might per- 
haps increase, the spiritual influence of the 
Welsh church. What is resented, even wrath- 
fully, is the additional plan to take away from 
the church nearly all of its endowment. 

It is estimated that the government measure 
will deprive the churches of more than nine- 
tenths of their income-yielding property, al- 
though they have been in possession of it for 
more than two hundred years. It is urged in 
justification that the endowment was obtained 
by the tithe system, that is, by general taxa- 
tion. The funds so taken by the government 
will be used, not for religious, but for secular 
purposes. All suggestions that the property 
be divided among the several denominations, 
in proportion to their numbers, have been 
rejected. 

The people of Wales who are not of the state 
chureh are certainly justified in objecting to 
the disadvantages that the present laws impose 
on them; but on the other hand, it is to be 
hoped that, in the removal of those disadvan- 
tages, the cause of religion will not be allowed 
to suffer through the diversion of its funds. 


* © 


CHANGES IN FOOTBALL RULES. 


HE indecisive results of many important 

games last season and the difficulty that 

strong teams found in scoring touch- 
downs have caused the committee on football 
rules to make some radical alterations. The 
most important of these are as follows: the 
length of the playing field is shortened by ten 
yards; the attacking team is given four downs, 
instead of three, in which to make ten yards; 
the value of a touch-down is increased from 
five points to six, although the -goal after a 
touch-down still counts but one point; the 
onside kick is abolished ; the forward pass may 
be used as a means of crossing the opponent’s 
goal-line for a touch-down. 

Such drastic changes have of course roused 
much discussion and criticism among coaches 
and players. 

Certain consequences seem inevitable. The 
fact that two goals from the field will no longer 
offset a touch-down and goal must diminish 
the importance of the drop-kicker. With four 
downs instead of three in which to make the 
prescribed distance, the attacking team will be 
likely to depend upon the steady, rushing game, 
to resort but seldom to trick plays, and to 
abandon punting as a means of getting into 
the enemy’s territory. Light, fast teams, such 
as have been developed in the last few years of 
open football, will probably be at a disadvan- 
tage—especially with the elimination of the 
onside kick. That play was wisely dropped, 





however, for it was found to afford too many 
chances for serious injury. 


To turna|to be in all respects less conspicuous and | | be at a loss without them. 


important; the game will be more consist- 
ently one of hard running and rushing. The 
opening up of a zone behind the goal-line 
in which the forward pass may be used will 
make the problem of the defending team far 
more difficult than it has been. 

Altogether, the changes seem to insure more 
seoring, and in that respect promise greater 
satisfaction to both players and spectators. If 
in other ways they prove not wholly satisfac- 
tory, there will no doubt be further legislation 


next year. 
® & 


A LITTLE TALK AT DINNER. 


HE Girl had been married five or six years, 
and in the main was happy and still ‘‘the 
GirL’’ Her intelligence and charm, to- 

gether with her husband’s sincerity and kind- 
liness, had made for the couple a circle of 
friends and acquaintances that included many 
of the ‘‘best’’ people in town, which, of course, 
is too often taken to mean merely the people of 
most wealth and highest social position. The 
only flaw in the Girl’s happiness was the 
modest size of her husband’s income. 

To-day she had been one of the guests ata 
little reception. ‘‘The Davises are charming 
people,’’ she remarked that night at dinner. 
‘*T wish we could see more of them. ’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know why we can’t,’’ her 
husband answered, cheerfully. ‘‘Joe Davis 
was a close friend of mine in our school-days. 
We’ll have them down. here. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know what they would think of 
our little house after their elegant place,’’ the 
Girl replied, doubtfully. ‘‘Everything about 
their home is so beautiful—so nice ! ’’ 

‘*Why should we care what they think ?’’ 

‘*But don’t you care?’’ 

‘‘Not in the least. This is our home—not 
any one else’s. It is in keeping with our cir- 


continue to if I tried to cheat people into 
thinking we were richer than we are? 
‘*You are not getting the happiness out of 


done over,’ 


we cheapening ourselves by continuing to call 
them friends? 

‘*The Davises’ house is better than ours, but 
the Mortons’ is just as much ahead of the 
Davises’, and I know Morton quite as well as I 
know Davis. If we try the Davis standard of 
living now, can we avoid trying the Morton 
standard by and by? 

‘*There is too much of this in our American 
life. I want to keep clear of it. Let us live 
our own lives, honestly and openly, enjoying 
the things we can afford and the friends who 
like us for what we are, and letting the others 
go their way.’’ 

The Girl thought at the time that the lecture 
was somewhat severe, but she could find no 
flaw in the argument, nor has she found any | 
since. 

* © 


BRAINS ON THE FARM. 


OW strangely the idea persists that ge 
H intelligence is required to succeed on 

farm than in the city! Why 1 sa ei 
one suppose that the man who makes blunder 
after blunder in the office, the shop or the fac- 
tory can go out into the country and show the 
farmers how to raise bumper crops? Perhaps 
it is because the country visitor to the city, 
being unfamiliar with much that he sees there, 
is set down as ‘‘slow’’ and stupid. 

The city-born visitor to the country impresses 
the farmer in the same way, and often with 
better reason; but that view of the matter 
he seldom sees. In point of fact, the city 
| worker is essentially a specialist. The suec- 


city man dreams of, and a versatility beyond 
his comprehension. 

It was urged not long ago, at a meeting of 
the New York Child Welfare Committee, that 
for stupid boys who seemed to have little chance 
of success in the city, there would be a better 
prospect of ‘‘making good’’ if they were placed 
upon farms; but the plan met with a fortu- | 
nately intelligent opposition, and was quickly | 





| dropped. 


The number of country boys who succeed in | 


succeed there would also have succeeded, and 
would probably be as well off financially and 
live longer, if they had remained on the farm. 
Those who fail in the city would very likely 
have failed if they had stayed at home. 

Never before have the opportunities for 
success on the farm been so great as they are 
at the present time; but they are not for the 
stupid, the indolent or the careless. 


* © 


RILEY AND HIS GOLD MEDAL. 


T the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893 two men shared the 
attention and applause of the great crowds 

that filled the grounds for the ‘‘Indiana day’’ 
celebration. One was Benjamin Harrison, 
soldier, Senator and ex-President; the other, 
James Whitcomb Riley, law student, sign- 
painter and poet. For the man who had been 
President there was deep respect, but for the 
writer of rimes an affection homely and spon- 
taneous, and therefore touching. Now Harri- 
son is dead, and Riley is paralyzed and may 
write no more. 

Since 1893 the fame of Riley has been spread- 
ing, until now the rest of the nation contests 
the claim of Indiana to the possession of him. 
The National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
which counts among its membership the most 
famous American writers and artists, has 
recently selected him as 
the first person to receive 
its gold medal for dis- 
tinction. Thus, out of 
all who are engaged in 
literary and artistic 
work in the nation, he 
is chosen as supreme 
in his own branch of 
art. 





cumstances, and therefore it is honest, and | 
represents us. My income is twenty-five hun- | 
dred dollars a year. Joe Davis’s is eight or | 
ten thousand. Joe likes and respects me now 
—at least, I believe he does; but would he | 


life that you should, my dear. There is too | 
much ‘Wait till we get the new dining-room | 
furniture,’ or, ‘Yes, as soon as the floors are | 
or, ‘Well, after my new dress is | 
finished.’ Aren’t we cheapening our friends | 
by assuming that they care more for these | 
material things than for us? If not, aren’t | 


| cessful farmer, on the other hand, must have a | 
practical knowledge of more things than the | 


The conferring of the 
honor is an event in 
the literary history of 
the country. By it men of the finest train- 
ing and the most highly cultivated taste have 
approved the literary instincts of those who 
admire Riley’s verse not for its academic, but 
| for its human qualities. 

In most cases poets are welcomed first by the 
literary. Popular fame, if it comes at all, 
comes later. But of Riley the opposite is true. 
He had difficulty at first in convincing the 
literary class that he could write verse at all. 
But recognition came in time, and for. many 
years now Riley’s high place as a poet has 
been undisputed. 

He is as American as Whittier, as much a 
product of the soil as Lincoln, as close to the 
human heart as Burns. Ten years ago Yale 
admitted him to the goodly fellowship of schol- 
ars by giving him an honorary degree, and the 
University of Pennsylvania and the University 
of Indiana have followed the praiseworthy 
example of Yale. 

But neither these academic degrees nor the 
new gold medal have strengthened the hold of 
Riley’s verse on his admirers. There was no 
need that it be strengthened. The tenderness 
and sympathy that pervade it have touched 
every heart attuned to the message of human 
fellowship. The people love James Whitcomb 
Riley because long ago Riley was written down 
| as one who loves his fellow men. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ARD” DRINKING WATER. — Many 
persons have long believed that it is 
injurious to the health to drink ‘‘hard’’ water. 
Medical authorities now assert that there is no 
foundation for the belief, and some maintain 
that hard water is even superior to soft water 
for drinking purposes. They point out the 
fact that ordinary food contains a great deal 
more lime than is to be found in even a larger 
quantity of water-than any one would be likely 
to drink. Gout is said to occur alike among 
those who do and those who do not drink hard 
water. According to the statistics quoted in 
the London Engineer, the death-rate in ‘‘hard- 
| water towns’’ is actually less than in ‘‘soft- 
water towns.’’ It is also the fact that most 
| of the natural waters that have proved valu- 
|able in treating diseases attributed to the 
drinking of hard water, themselves contain 
| no small proportion of lime salts. 
HE FLIGHT OF BEES. — Monsieur 
Cailles, a French man of science who has 
made a careful study of bees, declares that to 
produce somewhat less than a half-pint of 
| honey a single bee must make over 12,000 
| trips. His caleulations are based on the cubic 
capacity of a section of a hive, the mean length 
| of the journey that a bee makes, the normal 
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Kicking is likely | the city is beyond reckoning. The cities would | oad carried on each trip, and other facts. 
But those who | 


Monsieur Cailles says that in the height of the 














season the workers of a hive together travel 
every day an aggregate distance twice as great 
as the distance from the earth to the moon. 
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EWFISH. — The spotted jewfish, Promi- 

crops guttatus, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is a recent adgition to the 
aquarium of the New York Zodélogical Society. 
It weighs 250 pounds, and is the largest bony 
fish on exhibition at 
the aquarium. The 
jewfishes are inter- 
esting members of 
the sea-bass family. 
They occur in warm 
latitudes of the Atlantic and the Pacific, sur- 
pass all other sea-basses in size, and are, indeed, 
among the largest bony fishes known; for they 
sometimes attain a weight of 500 or 600 pounds. 
Like most sea-basses, the jewfish lives near 
shore, in comparatively shallow water, usually 
among the coral reefs. It is a lazy fish, and 
prefers to spend much of its time resting upon 
the bottom, so that it easily becomes reconciled 








to confinement in an aquarium, although most 
specimens are so large as to seem absurdly | 
disproportionate to their narrow quarters. 
& | 
HE LA PAZ RAILWAY.—The construc- 
tion of a railway from the port of Arica, 
Chile, to La Paz, Bolivia, is one of the greatest 
engineering undertakings of the century. The 
railway climbs the precipitous sides of the 
Andes until it attains a height of nearly 14,000 
feet. In one portion of the route the grade 
rises over 3,600 feet in 25 miles. To overcome 
that ascent it was necessary to build a continu- 
ous stretch of rack for 28 miles. It is probably 
the longest section of rack-railway in the world. 
The new road will give La Paz, the capital of 
Bolivia, a much shorter outlet by rail, 267 
miles, to the seacoast than it has hitherto 
enjoyed. La Paz is 711 miles from the sea- 
board by the Antofagasta & Bolivia line, and 
531 miles by the Peruvian Southern Railway. 
It is expected that trains will be running over 
the new railway this month. 
. ® 
BLACK HILLS LANDMARK. —Ina 
government bulletin describing the geology 
and water resources of the Black Hills of 
South Dakota and Wyoming, Mr. N. H. Darton 
describes the impo- 
sing mass of igneous 
rock known as the 
Devils Tower, 
shown in the ac- 
companying illus- 
tration. Rising 600 
feet above the sur- 
rounding country, 
the shaft is one of 
the most conspicu- 
ous natural objects 
in the Black Hills 
region. Its nearly 
perpendicular sides | 
are fluted by great 
rock columns, some of which are six feet in 
diameter. The tower is situated on the west 
bank of the Belle Fourche River, south of 
Hulett, Wyoming, and is one of several bold 
buttes left by erosion in the northern Black 
Hills. In the opinion of some geologists, 
Devils Tower is connected with lower strata 
by an underlying vent. 
& 


PANISH HORSE FEED.—Zulla, a kind 

of wild clover, that grows only in the prov- 
ince of Cadiz, Spain, is said to be one of the 
finest known foods for horses. The plant is 
never cultivated, but in chalky or clayey soil 
grows luxuriantly to a height of three or four 
feet. It sometimes yields as much as 15 tons to 
the acre, and is cut and dried like hay. The 
Andalusian horse has always been noted for 
speed, endurance and strength. In recent years 
attempts have been made to introduce into 
Spain half-bred Spanish-English hackneys for 
draft work, but they have proved inferior to 
the native animals in their ability to endure 
hardships and subsist on a meager diet. The 
vitality and endurance of the Andalusian horses 
is attributed partly to the climate, but mainly 
to the rich, nutritive qualities of the zulla plant. 
imported horses are improved by being intro- 
duced into this favored region, and are said to 
acquire in two generations the toughness and 
endurance of the native animals. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


THE DYNAMITE CONSPIRACY.—On 
“ February 6th the United States Grand 
Jury, sitting in Indianapolis, indicted 54 offi- 
vers and members of the International Associa- 
“on of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
‘or complicity in a series of dynamite explosions 
extending over six years. The accused men 
ive in different parts of the country, where 
‘ructures erected by non-union labor have 
‘een wrecked by dynamite. The majority of 
them were arrested on February 14th; by the 
‘9th they were all in custody except one. 
Among those arrested are Frank M. Ryan, 
President of the union, and Herbert 8. Hockin, 























chief judicial officer of the state, in 1908. 


| in the Reichstag that the 





who has been acting as secretary since the 
arrest and conviction of J. J. McNamara for 
causing the Los Angeles explosion. The gov- 
ernment asserts that it has documentary evi- 
dence of the guilt of the accused; and that it 
has proof that at the convention of the union 
in Rochester, in 1910, a resolution was offered 
directing that ‘‘no more bombs or explosives 
of any kind be exploded while this convention 
is in session.’’ All the charges are denied by 
the men. They are to be arraigned in court) 
March 12th. a | 


ARCEL- POST. — The House committee | 

on post-offices agreed, on February 16th, to | 
a favorable report on the bill providing for a 
parcel - post system on rural free delivery 
routes. The weight of parcels may not exceed 
11 pounds, and the rate of postage starts at one 
cent for two ounces, and increases for addi- 
tional weight up to five cents for a pound. 
For each additional pound the rate is two 
cents, making a maximum charge of 25 cents 
for an 11-pound package. The bill also reduces 
the rate on all other fourth-class matter from 
16 to 12 cents a pound, and raises the limit of 
weight to 11 pounds. 
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AHLON PITNEY, chancellor of the 
State of New Jersey, was appointed by 
President Taft, on February 19th, associate 
justice of the Supreme 
Court, to succeed the late 
John M. Harlan. Chan- 
cellor Pitney was born in 
1858, and was graduated 
from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1879. He was 
admitted to the bar in 
1882, was Representative 
in Congress from 1895 to 
1899, entered the New 
Jersey Senate in 1899, and 
served there till he became 





JUSTICE PITNEY 


an associate justice of the supreme court of the 


state in 1901. He was made chancellor, or | 
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RMY CHANGES. —Maj.-Gen. F. C. Ains- 
worth, adjutant-general, was relieved from 
further duty by the Secretary of War, on Feb- 
ruary 15th, on account of alleged insubordina- 
tion. The next day General Ainsworth asked 
to be retired from active service, and the Pres- 
ident straightway ordered that he be retired. 
General Ainsworth entered the army as an 
assistant surgeon in 1874, and rose to the rank 
of major in 1891. He entered the Pension 
Office in 1892, became military secretary of the 
army, with the rank of major-general, in 1904, 
and was appointed adjutant-general in 1907. 
——On February 17th the House of Represent- 
atives passed the army bill, which abolishes 
five cavalry regiments, lengthens the term of 





enlistment to five years, and consolidates sev- 


| eral army bureaus. 


& 


NITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. — 

The Supreme Court, which was asked to 
invalidate an Oregon tax law passed by the 
initiative and referendum method, denied the 
petition on February 19th. The validity of 
the tax was disputed on the ground that the 
initiative and referendum method of legislation 
is inconsistent with republican institutions, and 
that as the Constitution commands the national 
government to guarantee a republican form of 
government to the states, the national courts 
must invalidate the acts of a state inconsistent 
with such a form of government. The Supreme 
Court holds that it is the duty of Congress and 
not of the judiciary to decide whether the gov- 
ernment of the states is republican in form, for 
that is a political and not a judicial question. 
Congress can pass on the question when the 
Senators and Representatives from the states 
apply for admission, says the court. 

& 


T= SUGAR TRUST.—The committee of 
the House of Representatives which has 
been investigating the sugar business agreed 
unanimously, on February 17th, that there is a 
sugar trust in the United States that keeps up 
the price of sugar. 


& 





NGLO-GERMAN ACCORD. — Premier 
Asquith’s explanation in the House of | 
Commons, on February 14th, that Viscount | 
Haldane’s recent visit to Berlin was at the | 
Emperor’s suggestion, was 
followed, on February 
15th, by the explanation 
of the German chancellor 


British war secretary had 
been authorized by the 
British cabinet to discuss 
with the German govern- 
ment questions of mutual 
interest, in order to lay 
the foundations for con- 
fidential relations between 
the two nations. The negotiations thus begun | | 
are to be continued, he said. Sir Edward 
Grey, the foreign secretary, speaking at Man- 

chester on February 16th, said that the visit of | 
Lord Haldane had ‘‘dispelled some of the | 
mists of suspicion and distrust which had arisen | 
through unfounded rumors and reports. ’’ | 





LORO HALDANE 


Medium Priced Gar 


Comparison Sells More Chalmers 
Cars Than All Our Advertising 


Yu will buy the car that has 
the most features designed 
for your convenience, your 
comfort, your safety, your econo- 


|my and your pride of ownership. 


Some cars seem to be built to please the 
builder. You want one that was built to 
please the buyer. 

Therefore we refer you to the diagram 
above. Chalmers ‘‘Thirty-Six” is a car 
for the buyer. Look over the entire field 


| and see if you can get these features in any 
| other car at $1800. 


See if you can get 
them all in any other car at any price. 


Why They Bought “Thirty-Sixes”’ 


During the last few weeks we have been 
asking many owners to tell us why they 
bought the “ Thirty - Six.” Everybody 
seems to agree on these ten big reasons: 


Chalmers Self-Starter 


Does away with cranking. Adds at least 
$500 to the value ofacar. Simple, safe, effi- 
cient, air pressure type. Nothing compli- 
cated—just press a button and away goes 
your motor. 


36" x 4" Tires and Demountable Rims 
Big tires insure ease of riding and reduce 
tire trouble to the minimum. Demountable 
rims rob punctures of their terrors. 

Five Speed Transmission — Four 
Speeds Forward and Reverse 

Affords utmost flexibility of control. With 
it you can climb steepest grades without 
loss of time and without punishing your 
motor. 

Long Stroke Motor 

Maximum power at low engine speed splen- 


did pulling, longer service, greater quietness, 
om from vibration. 
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Dual Ignition 

Simplest ignition system yet devised. Noth- 
ing equals a magneto for furnishing perfect 
ignition. 

Dash Adjustment for Carburetor 
You can get the proper mixture for starting 
or to suit varying weather conditions with- 
out getting out ofcar. 

Genuine Cellular Radiator 

The sort you find on highest priced cars. 
Insures perfect cooling, longer life, good 
looks. 

Comfort and Convenience 

Long wheel base, big wheels and tires, deep 
upholstering, roomy bodies give maximum 
comfort. Convenience is secured by a score 
of refinements. 

Beauty and Style 

Chalmers symmetry is the kind of beauty 
that means efficiency. Finish is superb—18 
coats of paint and varnish. Choice of three 
attractive cor schemes. 

Price— $1800 

Because of the above features and a score 
of other advantages; because of perfect 
design, high-grade material, workmanship 
of the Chalmers standard, the “Thirty-Six” 
offers the greatest value ‘for the money of 
any car built. 


The Biggest Chalmers Year 


Since July lst we have shipped 42% 
more cars than during the same period last 
season—and that was a good season too. 

We have delivered more than 2,500 of 
the “‘Thirty-Sixes.’’ These cars have now 
been tested in owners’ hands in all parts 
of the country; in various altitudes; in 
diverse climates; on all sorts of roads. 
Everywhere they have made good. 

In view of these facts, we suggest you 
place your order now—and the earlier 
the date set for delivery the better. Our 
new catalog Al free on request. 


10. 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit, Mich. 
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The Remington U-M-C Cubs choose a Single-shot Rifle 


Accuracy—Safety—Low Price” 





ffal# 





The Remington-UMC name on the No. 4 and No. 6 


single-shot, take-down rifles is guarantee of accuracy 


and safety. 


a little below list prices. 


sights. 


price, $6.00. 


REMINGTON ARMS - UNION 
299 Broadway 





And—your dealer will sell them to you at quite 


Both rifles have case-hardened frames, walnut 
stock and fore-arm and rifle butt plates. 


The No. 6 (.22 or .32 calibre) has Remington- 
UMC steel barrell, is accurately rifled and 
chambered for caps, shorts or longs, and has 
new design open front, rear and tang peep 
List price, $4.00 


The No. 4 (.22, .25-10 and .32 calibres) has an 
octagon barrel of Remington-UMC steel, auto- 
matic ejector and sporting rear sights. 


List 


Remington- UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York City 
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“ E perish, groping in the ground!” 
Wept pilgrim-flowers of night. 
The crocus called, “Ye weary-bound, 
Press upward to the light!” 


The primrose sighed, “If light forget 
To shine, why labor we?” 

The crocus said, “‘Now labor yet. 
All they that trust shall see.” 


Called buttercup, “What power has led 
Our blindness through the slow 

And hidden hours?” The crocus said, 
“Press on, and you shall know!” 


“We shudder in the dark and mold,” 
Whispered a bellfiower blue. 

The crocus said, “Your God knew cold 
And utter darkness, too,” 


Then all took heart and scrambled up 
Through earth with one acclaim. 

Came primrose, bell and buttercup. 
But first the crocus came, 


And summoned every little flower 
That peeped above the sod: 

“Now gather, gather, greet the hour! 
The light has come! Praise God!” 


* © 


THE PENALTY. 
WIAA ‘ey his return from college, 


George Hamilton went to 
i But he felt himself in many 


ways a stranger in his old home, 
for many of his boyhood friends 
had left the village. The very 
church did not seem like the 
church that he had formerly 
known. When the superintendent 
of the Sunday-school asked him 
to teach a class, he flatly declined. 

A day or so afterward George met the minis- 
ter, who spoke to him of his refusal. ‘‘I am 
sorry,’’ he said, ‘‘that you are not willing to 
take that class. The Sunday -school needs 
you. ” 

‘*There’s no penalty for refusing, is there?’’ 
said George, with resentful flippancy. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the minister, gravely, ‘‘there 
is. There is the penalty of never knowing the 
good you have failed to do.’’ 

‘Tf I never know it,’’ said George, still in 
his flippant mood, ‘‘I guess I won’t miss it.’’ 

But the minister, although pained, kept on. 
‘*Do you remember, ’’ he said, ‘‘this incident 
in the life of Jesus? Once when on His way 
to Jerusalem, He sent two disciples to ask shel- 
ter at a Samaritan village; but as His face 
was set toward Jerusalem, they would not 
receive Him. Certain of the disciples wanted 
to call down fire and brimstone on that village, 
but Jesus, reproving them, patiently resumed 
His journey.’’ 

‘“*T remember,’’ said George. 
about it in Sunday-school.’’ 

‘*What was the penalty ?’’ 

**T don’t think there was any. So far as I 
can remember, nothing happened to the vil- 

” 

‘*No,’”’ the minister agreed, ‘‘nothing hap- 
pened. People put out their lights, and went 
to bed as usual; the next morning they rose 
just as they always did. Nothing happened, 
indeed; no sick were healed, no new parable 
was spoken, no new disciple found. Had any 
one of these things happened, the village would 
have had a place in history to the end of time; 
as things are, even its name is unknown.’’ 

For a moment George was silent; then he 
said, ‘‘I thank you for the reminder. I will 
teach that class. ’’ 





‘““‘We read 
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GRANDMA BECKLEY’S PLAN. 


SZAAS7 


ROPPING down into a chair 
beside the kitchen table, 
young Mrs. Brent buried her 

face in her arms; for a moment she 
wanted to shut out the sight of the 
many tasks awaiting her. She did 
not hear the footsteps on the walk, 
but she did hear the gentle rap at the 
door, and started up with a little ery 
of welcome, for she had only one 
caller who came to the back door. 
That was Grandma Beckley. 

“Did you promise yourself any 
reward for doing this morning’s 
work?” cheerily asked the old lady, whose kind 
old eyes had at once taken in the situation. 

“Reward?” young Mrs. Brent said, in wonder. 
“Is there any reward for a woman’s work?” 

“It seems a big undertaking at first,”” Grandma 
Beckley said, kindly. ‘The trouble with most of 
us, I think, is that we are so petted and humored 
and shielded from disagreeable things during our 
girlhood that we feel some one ought to keep it up. 
I’m not blaming the husbands. We ought to go 
into married life with the understanding that the 
man is to supply the means to keep up a house 
and the woman is to make that house into a home. 

“Early in married life I learned that there 
wouldn’t always be some one round to kiss burnt 
fingers, soothe headaches, pity backaches, or un- 
derstand just how hard it is to do a washing and 





work in his native town. | 





ironing, a day’s pickling or fruit-canning. I noticed 
that William didn’t come home with a long string 
of complaints about his work, and I knew he was 
working hard, too, so I just said to myself, ‘You’ve 
tackled a woman’s job; put away your childish 
whimperings.’ 

“But I decided to treat myself just as well as I 
could. First I togk care of my health and my dis- 
position. I always promised myself some special 
treat for doing the really hard tasks. Sometimes 
it was a few chapters in a new book, or a magazine, 
or maybe a bit of fancy-work that I liked to do. 
if I wasn’t too tired, I would put on my best clothes 
and call on some one I liked very much. Some- 
times I took a pleasant walk into the country. 

“T’ve found that it pays. I look forward to the 
treat and forget the task. But here I am, taking 
your time when I ran over just to say that my 
sponge was extra fine this morning, so I made an 
extra loaf, and if you know any young couple who 
could use it for tea —” 

The sentence was cut short by the eager embrace 
of two young arms. 

“Oh, you dear!” said Mrs. Brent, in a voice be- 
tween tears and laughter. “You came just when 
I needed you. It wasn’t the work. I just felt that 
some one ought to pity me. After this I’ll try to 
remember that I’ve undertaken a woman’s job, 
and if you please, 1’ll promise myself two treats 
for this morning’s work—the loaf of bread, and an 
hour this afternoon for you to tell me more about 
how you humor yourself.” 
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HENRY AND THE BASS. 


N the west shore of the lake, writes an 

O angling friend of The Companion, a dense 

forest came down to the edge of the water; 

great, dreary weed-beds ran far out from the land. 

In the center of the lake straggling rows of rushes 

made a half-submerged island; smaller weed-beds 
were near the other shores. 


While Henry, my companion, rowed, I cast 
round the whole lake on the outer edge of the 
weeds without getting a strike; then Henry fished 
and I rowed. us we fished alternately all day 
until after the sun went down—in Vain. 

After a late supper, Henry engaected that we 
make another attempt. The night was stifling and 
sulphurous. Rowing to the submerged island, we 
changed our yellow spinners and put on white 
floating bait, and then cast all round and over the 

lace. We fished through the whole of the long 

lack night—without result. 

Toward dawn. Henry, undaunted, said, “I have 
something new to try.’ 

With that, he began rowing the boat toward the 
edge of the great weed-beds, opposite the forest. 
On reaching them, he laboriously rowed the boat 
mured. gently. By fie faint light of the gray 
mured, gently. e fain’ 0 e gray 
dawn, I Spied. a bit of open water in the midst of 

e 


the weeds. 
My bait fell right in the center of the opening. 
Splash! The water flew up ina miniature Santas 
that encircled a large nor ing bass. 

At nearly every opening the same thing hap- 
almost a dozen beau- 
Suddenly there was a terrific roar 


ned, until, at last, we h 
jes in our bag. 





and a blazing flash of lightning ; our boat began to 
rock violently. A tall pine at the edge of the 
water was splintered to pieces ri 
eyes. We ducked our heads as the | ghining played 
about us. It buzzed along my steel casting-rod, 
and jerked it from my hand. 

Henry struck for the open lake, which he thought 
safer than the forest. Once outside the weed-be: 8, 
we found the water lashed into fury, and such 
breakers running as threatened every moment to 
capsize our boat. 

enry pulled hard for the shore |! from the 
forest, and I bailed and bailed. The fin that I 
was bailing with was washed out of m ds. 
Grabbing my hat, I madly dished up the water 
and emptied it over the gunwale. But the boat 
was steadily filling. 

The water rose to our knees. We could see 
nothing for the rain. The boat, filling completely, 
coneined, In our heavy, wet clothes we could not 
swim. Desperately we clung to the boat and tried 
in vain to right it. . 

Then in my terror, I heard Henry’s voice through 
the deluge of rain and saw Henry’s head sticking 
out_of the water. 

“We're lucky!” he called. ‘“We’re near enough 
to wade ashore.” 

With the water at first up to my chin, I started 
wading in Henry’s direction. Dripping, hatless 
worn-out, with all our tackle lost, we finally clim 
out of the we to the shore. Henry, streaming 
with wet, looked up at me. “Here they are!” he 

, with a smile. He held out our sack of 
large bass. There never was a more enthusiastic 
bass fisherman than Henry. 
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THE CALICO COUNTRY. 
[: is hardly possible for the stay-at-home in a 





civilized land to picture a life that is lived, now 

and again, without either flour or sugar. Never- 
theless, the authors of “The Great Plateau of 
Northern Rhodesia” declare that a man can, on 
occasion, lead a cheerful and wholesome life with 
no other supplies than four-inch nails, kitchen 
soap and a modicum of paraffiin—articles that, 
with the exception of calico and native blankets, 
are about all that the local stores of northern 
Rhodesia can offer. 


Here, where the cost of transport is the curse of 
the average man’s existence, a housewife makes 
excellent glue from the hoofs of buck, zebra or 
domestic cattle. From cassava-root she concocts 
most_ serviceable starch. And of course it is 
possible to make good home-cured bacon, pork 
pies and potted meat. 

If you were to cast about in your mind for the 
ons most characteristic of the whole region, you 
would think instinctively of calico. Calico is here 
almost the staff of life; in most places, indeed, it 
takes the place of money. Men draw their rations 
in calico; they are buried in calico; they often 
pay the marriage dowries of their daughters in 
calico. In brief, calico is to the plateau what 
cowrie-shells are to the south sea islanders. The 
plateau might almost be christened Calico Country. 





The native is skilled in making 
ts, in carving wood, an 


cloth, baske in preparing 
skins and MO agg F - r-work 3 but the cloth 
weaving us si 8 in 
_—— Waller hes been nearly killed through 
the cheapness of calico 


A fair amount of intertribal trade is done by 
barter. The Washinga, who carry on a good trade 
with the Wabisa in ironwork, barter spear-heads. 
a axes and hoes for fish-nets, mats and 

e 


In a native commissioner’s report it is shown 
that many a native trader tours the country, and 
by continual exchanges, finally makes a good 

rofit. He —_ three pounds of Senga tobacco 
‘or half a yard of calico; this tobacco he sells in 
the Wemba country for two yards. With this two 

ards of calico he next buys, in the — division, 

fteen pounds of salt. ith the salt he bu 8, in 
the vicinity of Fort Hill, at least three sheep. These 
sheep he eventually sells for three shillings each 
to Europeans at Karonga or Fife. 


NZAASZAASZAASAZAANZMASZAES7 
(fic BABY ON 


@yn~ 
Prancy Yyrd Turner 


HE eldest rode on horseback—he was nine and 
nearly ten; 
The next to him had learned to swim—how soon 
they would be men! 
But the youngest was so tiny that no one ever 






guessed 

How big a longing in him lodged to catch up with 
the rest. 

’Twas always, “You’re too little now,” or, “In a 
year or two,” 

And even father said to him that trousers wouldn’t 
do. 

“I know you’re tired waiting, but we mustn’t 
hurry, son. 

Be patient and remember you’re your mother’s 
baby one.” 


The new years came, the old years went; the first- 
born yearned to roam; 

Somehow, the winding trail he took has never 
brought him home. 

The second strove, through fire and tears, with 
.wealth and fame for goal ; 

The world’s acclaim is in his ears, its worship in 
his soul. 

But long ago,—so long ago!—while yet he was too 
small 

To follow where the vision led, to overtake them 


It came to pass that gentle death, before his dream 
was done,— 

That fortune none may seek or miss,—befell the 
baby one. 


To-day, across the sundering seas, a wanderer 
stops and sighs; 

A winner in a golden race looks back with weary 
eyes; 

Swift to remember and forget, and but an instant 


see 

Dimly, beside her empty hearth, the mother of the 
three— 

Who breathes a hope for one far off, that he may 
turn again, 

Who prays a prayer for one far off, among the 
marts of men; 

Then listening, waits, and in a while, after the set 
of sun, 

Sings very low a lullaby over a baby one. 


Nay, who will dare deny it? God hath many a 
wondrous plan. ; 
And haply it may be—the child that never was a 


man, 
All comforted—ah, long ago!—for the dream that 
came not true, 
Returns with little trustful feet to walk the sweet 
_ dusk through ; 
To hear once more, in very truth, the song he 
used to love, 
Still radiant with the tender youth she was so 
jealous of; 
To creep into her happy arms when twilight is 
begun, 
And nestle at her heart again, his mother’s baby 
one. 
* © 


CHINA’S GREATEST UNDEVELOPED 
RESOURCE. 


HE most arresting feature of Chinese life, 

declares Prof. E. A. Ross in “The Changing 

Chinese,” is the ruthless way in which the 
available natural resources have been made to 
minister to man’s lower needs. The earth is util- 
ized as it never has been elsewhere. The traveler 
who, in dismay at the dirt, vermin and stenches 
of native inns, plans to camp in the cleanly open 
is incredulous when he is told that there is no 
room to pitch a tent. Yet such is the case in two- 
thirds of China. He will find no roadside, no com- 
mons, no waste land, no pasture, no groves nor 
orchards, not even a dooryard or a cow-pen. 


Haunted by the fear of starving, men spend 
themselves recklessly for the e of a wage. 
Nearly all the lumber used in China is hand- 
sawed, and the sawyers are exhausted early. 
Carrying coolies rarely live beyond forty-five or 
fifty years. The term of a chain-bearer is eight 
years, of a jinrikisha-runner, four years; for the 
rest of his life he is an invalid. The children are 
‘orced to labor almost in infancy; not one boy in 
“— can be spared till he has learned to read. 

jut one gain China is making. Two years ago 
the government ordered that no foot-bound girl 
be received in any of its schools. 

A few years ago there was a great rising in 
Kansuh. The rebels closed in on the capital 
slaughtering whomever they met. The terrified 
count: en fled for life to its protecting walls 
but the women, with their r, bound feet, { 
behind, and failing to arrive before the gates shut, 
were butchered at the very threshold. ile the 
shrieking women beat despairingly upon the iron- 
bound doors, the anguished husbands knelt before 
the English missionary and be = him to urge the 
governor to open the gates and let the late-comers 
nh. The missionary explained that this would let 
the cutthroats in, ‘too, and added, “You would 
have your wives small-footed. Weil, this is your 
punishment.” 





® 


Inch by inch the old customs are yielding. 
Fathers who turned a deaf ear to their daughters’ 





for an education are sclentig. now that they 
of the fine salaries edu young women 
are bringing to their mts. The college youn; 
a ers an omnes 7 _, The met ape 
now frequen UW ve’ oun 
men, who inquire minutely into the scholarship 
and accomplishments of this or that pupil. Can 
she sing? 8 she know English? Formerly the 
was called “the daughter of So-and-so” ; now 
e is “Miss So-and-so.”” 
All the railroads that may be built, all the mines 
that may be opened, all the trade that may be 
fostered, cannot add half as much to the happiness 
of the ese people as the cultivation of the 
greatest of their ‘undeveloped resources,” their 
womanhood. 


* ¢ 


SHE TRANQUILLY CONVERSED. 


UCY Larcom, whose alliterative name was so 
L often mistaken for a pseudonym, is compara- 
tively little known to the present generation ; 
nevertheless, she wrote certain poems, notably 
the simple and pathetic “Hannah Binding Shoes,” 
that could ill be spared from anthologies of Amer- 
ican verse. She has recently been recalled to 
notice through the proposed demolition of the 
house in Beverly in which she was born in 1826. 


Always a shy, quiet, pleasant, placid body, Lucy 
Larcom was for many years the friend of a poet 
even more famous, more retiring, and better 
trained in | neyo ways of thought and habit than 
she—Whittier, the Quaker . But a favorite 
story among the friends of both shows that in at 
least one instance she was the calmer of the two. 

Once when they were driving together on a 
hilly road with a steep embankment at its side, the 
horse, a spirited creature, became frightened, and 
was soon nearly un eable. When the beast 
began its antics the two poets were discoursing on 
high themes,—the destiny of man and the immor- 

ity of the soul,—but Mr. Whittier’s attention 
aes See he Se ree a ee 
venting a catastrophe. He an an 
braced himself ; the light bugsy swayed perilously ; 
but Miss Larcom, never even noticing their pre- 
dicament, talked steadily and serenely on. That 
was too much even for er patience. 

an ” he burst out, “if thee doesn’t stop talk- 
ing an jet me attend to this horse, thee will be in 
heaven before thee wants to!” ~ 
t Only then the placid lady paused; and the con- 
ve’ on was not resumed until there was a chance 
that it an be ended with both participants still 
in the land of the living. 


“LARKS” IN THE ABBEY. 


HE upbringing of the royal family of England 
has been so wholesome and unaffected that 
the young princes and their sister are thor- 

oughly normal youngsters. Their behavior during 
the brilliant and pompous ceremony of tife corona- 
tion gave the needed touch of humor and natural- 
ness to the occasion. 


In Scribner's Mi Mrs. y King Wad- 
dington writes that the younger brothers, absorbed 
in watching the Prince of Wales, in his unaccus- 
tomed finery, making obeisance to the King, leaned 
so far out over the edge of the royal box t they 
would have fallen to the floor of the abbey if their 
aunts had not firmly grasped them by their tightly 
stretched trousers. 

When the Princess Mary and the three boys 

sed their older brother on leaving the abbey, 
he princess dropped him a Feery | little enogeane fA 
and his two next brothers, Albert and Henry, ma 
ver, proper bows. 

The last one, instead of bowing, gave him a kick 
on the shins. Apparently this was resented as 
soon as they left the abbey, for some of our friends, 
who were standing on the pavement when the 
children, with no tutor or governess, passed in 
their ca e, said that there was a free fight 
going on, kicks and cuffs, that the Princess 

with one hand was ing to separate the 
combatants and with the other holding on_ her 
crown, and that the delighted crowd was calling 


out: 
“Go it, young ’un! Goit! Give it him!” 
= 


REAL THRIFT. 


VERY one who has got several gifts exactly 
FE alike will appreciate the shrewdness of this 

Ozark couple who, in the matter of presents, 
took things into their own hands. 


“Speakin’ of being thrifty,” said Hi Buck, “I 
reckon Cy Wasson and his wife that came here 
from Lowa about takes the prize.” 

“‘How’s that?” asked the stranger who was 
waiting in front of the blacksmith shop while his 
horse was being shod. 

“Well, you see Cy and Mirandy wanted to cele- 
brate their silver been They had never cele- 
brated any anniversary before because, as Mirandy 
told my wife, the silver wedding was the first one 
ee presents would be worth more than the 

ictuals. 

“Even then they worried a good deal for fear 


everybody would bring pickle-forks or butter- 
knives. But after a while they hit on an idea that 
worked first rat 


2. 

“They wrote at the bottom of the invitations, 
asking the folks not to buy presents until they 
got there; for the jeweler from Buckeye Bridge 
would be in the yard with a full line of silverware, 
and no two pieces alike.” 

“That was clever,” said the stranger. “Picked 
out their own presents, you might “ad 

“Yes,” said Hi, “‘but that wasn’t the best part of 
it. We learned afterward they dickered with the 
jeweler and gt him to give them twenty per cent. 
on all he sold.” 


* © 


WHY GEORGE WAS FAMOUS. 


HE incumbent of an old church in Wales 

asked a party of Americans to visit his paro- 

chial school. After a recitation he invited 
them to question the pupils, and one of the party 
accepted the invitation. 


“Little boy,” he said to a rosy-faced lad, “‘can 
you tell me who George Washington was?’’ 

“Iss, sir,” was the smiling reply. “’E was a 
*Merican general.” 

“Quite right. And can re tell me what George 
Washington was remarkable for?” 

“Iss, sir. ’E was remarkable ’cos ’e was a 
*Merican an’ told the thruth.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tale, tail; hair, hare; peace, piece; cannon, 
canon. 


2 ASHEN 3 REPAPER 
TOOTH E K E 
HOLLY DEIFIED 
TRICK DEE D 
ADDER b Y E 
TRAMP REFER 
LAYER 

4. I. Yew, sage; you, sage—usage. 0. Hour- 


glass. 111. Clever. 
















































































THE PLACE 
THAT TIPPED. 


By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


ELEN Grafton was the only little girl in 
the place—or rather in the parts of the 
place where she was allowed to go. In 

another part there were many little girls and 
boys; yes, and there were babies there, too. 
Helen could look down at them from a kind of 
balcony, and wave her hand to them. When the 
children saw Helen wave to them they would 
bow and wave their hands back to her and 
smile. 

The dining-room was the largest one Helen 
ever had been in, except the one at the hotel 
in New York where they had stayed overnight 
before coming here. 

On each table rested a kind of framework of 
long, narrow boards, made so that one board 
came at each edge of the table, and two ran 
down the whole length of it, leaving just room 
enough for a row of plates on each side of the 
table. Helen came while they were at dinner. 
She asked what these racks were for. 

“‘So that when the tables tip, the dishes 
won’t slide into our laps, ’’ said Uncle Wilfred. 
Helen sat between Uncle Wilfred and mama. 

Just then the tables did tip so much that if 
it had not been for the racks, everything on 
them would have fallen off. A few minutes 
later the tables gave another lurch, and then— 
swish!—in came about a barrelful of water 
through a funny little round hole in the wall, 
rather higher up than where one might expect 
a window to be. 

Soon after dinner Helen went to bed. Her 
room was very small, not larger than the bath- 
room at home. In it there were four little 
shelves, two on each side of the room. 

A wide board in front of each shelf kept a 
person from falling out when the beds tipped, 
for in this queer place the beds as well as the 
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RIFTY MAN. 


By Carolyn Wells. 


I hate to be dependent on what the merchants sell, 

For oftentimes their choicest wares don't suit me very well. 
They have such dusty, shopworn things arrayed upon the shelf, 
That I've concluded I shall raise some specialties myself. 

My wife is fond of jelly, and to gratify her wish 

I'm going to keep a very large and healthy jellyfish. 

And if we feed him properly, I'm sure he will provide 

Enough delicious jeily to keep our wants supplied. 

Then, as I look about the house, I very often find 

I need some good sole-leather to cover or to bind; 

So, after much reflection, I've decided, on the whole, 

*‘Twould be a good investment for me to keep a sole. 

Wife uses quite a lot of tape in sewing household stuff, 

I think I'll keep a tapir, so she can have enough. 

And as she likes fine mohair to make a sack or dress, 

I'm going to buy a mo, and shear him every year,! guess. 

I'll buy a healthy young one and keep him till he’s grown, 

For when you want a real good thing, it’s best to raise your own. 
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MARCH WINDS. 


By ALMINA BLOSSOM. 


OUT OF THE NORTH THEY ARE TEARING ADOWN THE HIGH- 


-TROOPING, WAY, 
MARCH WINDS NOISY AND SNATCHING AT CAPS AND 
CHILL, CURLS; 
BLUSTERING THROUGH THE EAGERLY TRYING TO FROLIC 
BRANCHES, AMONG THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


WHISTLING HIGH AND SHRILL; THIS IS THEIR HAPPY MES- 
SAGE, 
THIS IS THE SONG THEY SING: 
“HURRY AWAY, O WINTER! 
HURRY ALONG, O SPRING! 
WE ARE THE WINDS THAT 
WAKEN 
BROOKS THAT HAVE SLEPT 
SO LONG; 
ff AFTER US COME THE BLOSSOMS 
‘ AND THE SPRINGTIME JOY 
AND SONG.” 


+ 


tables tipped about in most extraordinary 
ways. In fact, the whole place tipped, first 
this way, then that; up, up, up, and down, 
down, down. It was very strange. 

But tip as it might, here Helen ate and 
played and read and slept for nearly a week, 
as safely and happily as if she had been at 
home all the while. 

Then came a day when there was a great 
deal more than the usual amount of noise and 
confusion everywhere. At last beds and tables 
no longer tipped, and now it seemed strange 
to Helen to have them still. 

‘*We have anchored in Queenstown harbor, ’’ 
Uncle Wilfred said. 

Helen Grafton had crossed in a steamship 
to the other side of the Atlantic Ocean at last. 


‘‘What will I do?’’ Aunt Mary 
asked of Uncle Henry. ‘‘I never thought 
of the child being homesick. ’’ 

‘*Send her home,’’ replied Uncle Henry. 
And at this Lucy stopped crying and lifted 
her head from Aunt Mary’s shoulder. 

‘*How can I? There is nobody to go with 
her, and she is too little to make the trip 
alone,’’ said Aunt Mary. 

‘*Send her by express,’’ said Uncle Henry. 
‘*T will drive her over to the Portland depot 
this afternoon, and put an express tag on her 
with her father’s address on it, and the express 
company will deliver her at the house to-night. 
I’ll telegraph them to expect her. No harm 
can come to her that way.’’ 

‘-Why, I believe that will be a good idea,’’ 


£ 





oe 


her Aunt Mary sent her from Portland to 
Bangor, Maine, by express! 
Lucy had been visiting her Aunt Mary, who 
ved near Portland. She had come to stay 
week. But before the first day was over 
he was asking how many days there were in 
a week, 
*‘Seven,’’ replied Aunt Mary. 
Then Lucy began to cry. ‘‘Stay away from 


ee Martin was just five years old when 


jy Own mother and father for seven whole 





SSP er 
AN EXPRESS PACKAGE. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 





said Aunt Mary; and Lucy was sure that any 
plan was good that would carry her to her 
own home. 

When Aunt Mary and Uncle Henry and 
days!’ thought the little girl, and she remem- | Lucy reached the Portland depot, Uncle Henry 
bered that there were twenty-four hours in | fastened an express tag to the top button of 
every one of those long days, and in each hour | Lucy’s coat. On it was written, ‘‘Deliver to 
there were sixty minutes. : | Mr. James Martin, Bangor, Maine,’’ and the 

No, she did not want to see the chickens. | streetand number. When the train came rolling 
No, she did not want to pop corn, she said, in into the station, Lucy was lifted into the 
answer to her aunt’s kind plans; she wanted | express car’with numerous bundles and pack- 
to go right home, now, this very day. ages. A big man with pleasant dark eyes 

What could Aunt Mary do? She took the little | laughed as he read the tag, and said he guessed 
homesick girl in her lap and tried to comfort this was the most valuable package in the car. 
her. But Lucy could not be comforted. | On the way home Lucy did not cry once. 








In fact, she had a good time. She told the 
expressman how many minutes there were in 
an hour, how many hours in a day, and what 
a long time a week would be, seven long days. 
And when he told her that she would be at 
home in time for supper, she was happier than 
she had been since she left home. He told 
her stories about his little boys, who were even 
younger than Lucy, and Lucy told him that 
she would rather travel by express than any 
other way. 

Lucy’s mother was expecting her, and was 
at the station when the train came in; and 
when the big expressman lifted the little girl 
from the car, he told Mrs. Martin that he 
would like to take that express package home 
for himself. Lucy’s mother had been home- 
sick once herself when she was a little girl, so 
she understood just why seven days was too 
long a visit. 


—— 
STUDY THAT WAS PLAY. 
By Clara Pinckney. 

“‘T WISH that study was easy as play,’’ said 
| Marjorie, as she threw her book into a 

corner and hugged her new doll. 

‘*What are you studying ?’’ asked her mother. 

‘**My old spelling lesson,’’ answered Mar- 
jorie, ‘and I am tired of it.’’ 

Her mother picked up the book, and looked 
through its pages a moment. The words were 
not hard ones, but Marjorie had found it very 
dull business, and her mother remembered that 
she had once felt the same way about it. 

A little later she said, ‘‘Here, Marjorie, is a 
way to learn a lot about spelling, and also to 
get used to new words, and it does not seem 
like study one bit.’’ 

Marjorie ran quickly to the table where her 
mother was seated. At the top of a sheet of 
paper her mother had written the word ‘‘Mar- 
jorie.’’ 

“Tt is my name!’’ she cried. 

‘*Yes, but almost any word will do, if it is 
long enough. The longer the better. The 
game is to make as many new words as you 
can by using only the letters in the word that 
is given. Do you understand ?’’ 

Marjorie quickly understood, and after a 
moment she cried, ‘‘I can get the word ‘jam’ 
out of it!’ 

Her mother laughed. ‘‘Yes, and there is a 
‘jar’ for the jam, isn’t there? And also ‘rim’ 
and ‘roam’ and ‘ream’ and ‘me’ and ‘more’ 
and ‘major.’ ’’ 

After they had found still other words in 

**Marjorie,’’ they took an- 
other word—*‘‘ beautiful. ’’ 






—} 


Just then Marjorie’s brother Billy came in, 
and they took another word, —‘‘dictionary,’’— 
and they were having so much fun making 
lists of words from it that they did not want 
to stop spelling words when bedtime came. 
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‘Questions about the contents of this * 
department will be gladly answered 





“COMPANY MANNERS.”’ 


‘| WONDER,” said Betty, 
looking up from her em- 
broidery, “why it’s so much 

easier to be nice to people you 
see only once in a while, and 
especially those who have at- 
tractive ways,—and who are 
well-dressed,—than to the 
people you see every day, even 
your own family.” 

“IT suppose,” replied Aunt 
Catherine, “because we uncon- 
sciously put our best foot fore- 
most in approaching strangers. 
As Emerson said, because we instinctively ‘go 
forth to meet the angel’ that is hidden somewhere 
in every one of us.” 

“Oh, then it’s all right —”’ 

“Well, it depends. The impulse is all right, but 
if we do such things purposely, if we plan to be 
‘nice’ to certain persons for selfish purposes, or if 
there is a marked contrast between our ‘company 
manners’ and those we keep for home use, why, 
then, I’m afraid even we cannot call it ‘going forth 
to meet the angel.’ ”’ 

Betty colored. “I guess I do make a good deal 
of difference in the way I treat people,” she said, 
soberly. “You see,” squaring about on her low 
seat to face Aunt Catherine, and clasping her 
hands about her knee, “I almost sent Nancy: 
Dorr away this morning just because I knew the 
Lamontes were coming. I kept looking at my 
work and at the clock. Of course she’s the nicest 
sort of a girl in herself, but—well, you 








gelatin, a leaf at a time. It will have been sof- 
tened but not dissolved by the overnight soaking. 
Make sure that each leaf is thoroughly dissolved 
before more is added. 

The cooking will take half an hour or more. 
When it is done, add lemon-juice or the oil of 
lemon if you wish, and drop the mixture in inch 
wafers on cold marble or waxed paper. After 
they have set, dredge them with granulated sugar, 
lift them with a thin knife, place them together, 
base to base, and dredge them again with granu- 
lated sugar. 

Many variations are possible. If the wafers are 
made larger, a single one may be rolled up and 
dredged with granulated sugar. A tiny stick of 
angelica enclosed in the roll adds piquancy. To 
make a richer confection of single flavor, substi- 
tute a piece of cream fondant for the angelica. A 
candied cherry, cut once, lengthwise, and rolled in 
an orange wafer, makes a variation that is attract- 
ive to the eye. A stick cut from candied pine- 
apple and used in place of the cherry, adds little 
in the way of color, but the contrast of the two 
flavors is pleasing. A small piece of nut, or a 
whole almond, or a cube cut from creamed or 
spiced nuts may be used as a center. 


* © 


PHOTOGRAPHING TREE BLOSSOMS. 


iO get the most enjoyment from a camera, 

| you should have a “specialty.” You can 
then make series of pictures that will be far 
better worth while than the unrelated miscel- 
laneous things that usually fill the album of the 
amateur. Tree-pho- 





know, Aunt Catherine, she and the 
Lamontes wouldn’t ‘fit? very well; and 
I’ve known the Lamontes such a little 
while that I didn’t want them to mis- 
understand.” 

“You wouldn’t have wanted them to 
know that you almost fibbed when 
Evelyn Lamonte spoke of meeting 
Naney at the gate? Emerson has a 
word to say on that point, too: ‘If you 
don’t want to seem to do a thing, don’t 
do it. And again: ‘How can I hear 
what you say, when what you are is 
thundering in my ears?’ ” 

“But, Aunt Catherine, it really does 
seem as if you just had to do little 
things like that sometimes.” 

“T'll admit,” Aunt Catherine said, 
“that it would have been a little hard 
to entertain together people of such widely dif- 
ferent tastes and interests as the Dorrs and the 
Lamontes, and also that it is perfectly natural and 
right to want to be liked, to be thought well of 
and appreciated. But it is one thing to want to 
be liked for what we are and what we do, and 
another thing to want to be liked for what we are 
not and what we do not do.” 

“Then you mean 1 was a hypocrite?” Betty said. 

“Well,” Aunt Catherine answered, smiling, 
“that’s a hard word and a sharp-cornered one, 
but I’m afraid you’re inclined to be a little snob- 
bish at times.” 

“O Aunt Catherine! 
—cheap!” 

“Let’s look at the matter as you look at flowers 
in your botany class. A virtue or a fine trait of 
character always seems to me like a flower or a 
perfect fruit, and most of our vices seem like the 
same things either pulled green or gone to seed. 
Snobbishness, for example, is at bottom just 
aspiration—wholesome, natural ambition—pulled 
green. We all want to grow, to aspire, to achieve ; 
because, as Phillips Brooks said, ‘We feel forever 
the thing we ought to be, beating under the thing 
we are.’ But we don’t go deep enough at the be- 
ginning to distinguish between being and merely 
seeming to be. We don’t want to wait until we 
really grow to be the sort of person we want to 
appear, sO we just assume the desired virtue for 
the occasion. Before we know it, we have fallen 
into the habit of superficial standards, and classify 
everybody by mere appearances. You wouldn’t 
dare to do that in your botanizing. . 

““‘When people put on airs and assume a superior- 
ity that they do not possess, it always reminds me 
of children ‘playing lady,’ dressing up in front in all 
sorts of finery that does not fit them, and forgetting 
all about their poor little pinafored backs. I’ve 
lived more than half a century, and I’ve never 
known real weight and worth of character to fail 
of recognition, or pretenses to impress, for very 
long, anybody who was worth impressing.” 

“I haven’t lived a third as long,” exclaimed 
Betty, “and I suppose ever so many of the things 
I do are ‘pulled green’!” 

“Just as all of us did in our botany,”—Aunt 
Catherine smiled encouragingly,—“but we soon 
discovered that they were green, because we had 
a definite standard. It’s the same way with living 
our lives. We make mistakes and fall short in a 
thousand ways, but once we set ourselves the 


That’s even worse; it’s so 


standard of genuineness even in the smallest, most | 
commonplace matters, we are on the right road | 


to character-building—the road to a life really 
successful in the finest sense of the word.” 
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ORANGE WAFERS AND THEIR USES. 


OT only are orange wafers very good in 
N themselves, but they form the basis for 
many simple and excellent confections. 

The night before you wish to use them, squeeze 
two large oranges and cover the peeling with cold 
water. Add one-half cupful of the strained juice 
to one ounce of leaf gelatin. The next morning 
boil the peeling for an hour and change the water 
every fifteen minutes. Drain the boiled peeling 
and grind it to a pulp. Add two cupfuls of sugar 
and the clear juice prepared the night before. 
Boil the mixture until it will drop in a thick stream 
froma spoon or paddle. Then let the mass simmer, 
but not boil, and add the previously prepared 








tography is one of the 
most fascinating spe- 
cialties open to an 
amateur. It can be 
carried on throughout 
the year, both outdoors 
and in. The material 
is available to all, at 
any time, and without 
cost; and the results 
are frequently pic- 
tures of much grace 
of line and beauty of 
form. 

The pictures to be 
obtained during the 
months when the trees 
and shrubs are in 
blossom are especially 
attractive. 

Branches on which 
the flower-buds are 
opening may be 
brought indoors and 
easily photographed 
against suitable back- 
grounds. A studio with 
a top light is not necessary for this purpose. The 
light from a north window will serve every purpose. 

If you wish to get a set of such pictures, you 
must begin very early in the spring. The white 
maple blossoms appear in March, long before the 
last snow-storm of the season. They are soon 
followed by the blooms of alders, elms and red 
maples, after which come the beautiful tresses of 
the sugar-maple and 
the yellow clusters of 
the Norway maple. 

The willows form 
@ procession of their 
own ; the pussy-willow 
catkins send out their 
yellow flowers almost 
as soon as the earliest 
maples, and continue 
in bloom in different 
places for nearly a 
month, They are fol- 
lowed by the white 
willow and other kinds 
of willow for yet another month. The graceful 
catkins of the various birches also furnish a series 
of their own, and are soon followed by the exquisite 
colors of the oaks in bud and blossom. 

The bright petals of the shadbush usher in a 
different series of blossoms—the white flowers of 
the cherries, pears, apples and other members of 
the great rose family, and the blossoms of the 
locusts and the horse-chestnut. 

In order to get the most perfect pictures of 
tree blossoms, do not try to photograph the 
branches immediately after you break them off, 
but leave the cut ends in water for several hours 
at least. The flowers thus have time to recover 
their full beauty, and are less likely to change 
position during the somewhat long exposures that 
must be made. 








POLLEN-BEARING CATKINS 
OF OAK. 





FLOWERS OF SUGAR-MAPLE. 
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MUSIC AS A PROFESSION: A 
WARNING. 


HE question whether or not music is to be 

made a life-work and source of self-support 

may seem at first thought to be as much a 
problem for one sex as for the other. In reality, 
however, that is not quite true. For the boy the 
matter generally settles itself early. One of two 
things usually occurs. Either he determines in his 
extreme youth that nothing but a musical career 
will satisfy him, or else he never considers the 
matter seriously at all. 

With the girl the case is generally different. In 
some instances, like her brother, she reaches a 
decision early; but more often she drifts into 
music as a profession merely because she is fond 
of music and hopes to develop latent talents in an 
enjoyable and remunerative way. 

Too often her choice depends merely upon the 
process of elimination. She looks upon other 
vocations as too prosaic and monotonous, and 
b she happ to have a real love of music, 
persuades herself that she ought to devote herself 











wholly to it; and that the royal road to fame and 
wealth lies through art. 

There is no royal road to success in any art, and 
in none is the path fuller of obstacles and blind 
alleys than in music. Of all the artistic profes- 
sions, music is perhaps the most crowded. Indeed, 
the musical race is one in which competitors are 
so numerous that it is hard 
even to get a footing, to say 
nothing of forging to the 
front. This is especially true 
of piano work and singing. 

Of course the law of the 
survival of the fittest works 
out in the end. The girl who 
adopts music as her profes- 
sion merely because she en- 
joys it is sure to discover 
before long that she must 
endure a vast drain upon 
her strength, her time, and 
her money. Music is so 
completely a matter of emotion that following 
it as a vocation is certain to make heavy drafts 
upon the nervous system. Moreover, it is a 
stern task-master. Even in the matter of 
time, the expenditure is great, for to become 
proficient in playing any one instrument requires 
years of patient courage and unremitting practise. 
Oftentimes, as in the case of singing, the expendi- 
ture of this time is a good deal of a speculation. 
The girl may find in the end that her supposedly 
great natural gifts are not as great as she thought 
them. 

The question of money is also a trying one. 
Lessons from a good teacher, whether at home 
or abroad, are expensive. The girl who intends 
to make music her vocation should consider the 
matter carefully from its financial side before she 
commits herself. 

Many will feel that however great may be these 
three expenditures,—of strength, of time and of 
money,—the final reward will bring ample com- 
pensation. Such girls will do well to ponder the 
fact that the life of a professional musician, espe- 
cially one who lives by his personal skill, is a 
trying existence. It is in the main artificial. It 
has too little home and family life, too much 
travel and restlessness. The very fact that the 
highest musical achievement depends as a rule 
upon high emotional tension, is in itself 

















collar may close on the left shoulder and under 
the arm with tiny patent fasteners. 

It will be well to experiment with Manila paper, 
cutting your own pattern, with your blouse as a 
guide, and afterward fitting a paper-muslin pattern 
to your figure over the blouse itself. Better still, 
if you have one of the useful little dressmakers’ 
forms on which to slip the waist, 
you can easily cut a pattern and 
then modify it to suit your figure 
and requirements. These forms 
come in all sizes, and are worth 
many times their price, which is 
only fifty cents. 

When you have a perfect-fitting 
pattern, you can safely cut your 
lace. If you buy new lace, you 
will need three-quarters of a yard, 
nineteen inches wide; but an old 
lace waist or a lace shaw] will serve 
the purpose admirably. If you 
wish, you can dye the lace to match 
the waist, but the best effect is 
obtained by using heavy white lace 
for the collar with a white blouse. 
The touch of color you can get in 
the velvet ribbon, of a soft shade 
of blue, that passes round the back of the neck, 
toward the front of the collar, and ties loosely, 
with two loops and one end. It hangs low enough 
to bring the knot below the center of the lace 
collar. The color scheme may be carried out to 
suit individual taste, as, for example, by piping the 
edge of the lace with satin and using satin ribbon 
for ties, or by finishing 
with a flat trimming 
through which runs 
a thread of silver or 
gold. 

The coat set pic- 
tured in Fig. 2 is the 
product of left-over 
scraps from two dif- 
ferent suits—a white 
broadcloth skirt and a black satin waist. It can 
be duplicated in two shades of linen for wear 
with a linen suit from the coat of which the old 
collar and revers have been cut away. Any good 
sailor pattern will serve as a model for the black 
satin sailor collar, and the white broadcloth revers 

are merely attached to the col- 











enough to make the life of the musician 
abnormal. 

Many girls who “go in for” music have 
merely the ambition to become teachers. 
This is 2 justifiable ambition, but it must 
be remembered that the occupation of 
music-teaching is already overcrowded, 
and competition is keen. Moreover, unless you 
can be a thoroughly good teacher, it is better not 
to try to teach at all. The girl who has an artistic 
conscience will realize that it is better to be a 
first-rate teacher of arithmetic or history, than a 
second-rate teacher of music. 

All that has here been said may easily be mis- 
understood. Those who read unthinkingly may 
assume that all these obstacles have been pointed 
out for the purpose of turning girls away from 
music, That is by no means the intention. The 
girl who thoroughly knows her own mind will 
make no mistake in following the guidance of it; 
but the weather-vane type of girl should remember 
that music, as a lifelong occupation, may -prove 
less easy than it seems. Her own love of music 
has little to do with the matter. 

And this leads to the most important point of 
all; the fact that what was once a keen joy 
may become an abomination. Even one who 
loves music may become satiated with it when it 
has become the daily diet. Its intangible charm 
may fade when, year after year, it has to be 
closely associated with dollars and cents, and 
what has been an inspiration and a pleasure 
becomes mere prosaic drudgery. It is well for 
the girl who loves music to ponder this, and to 
remember that the chef who is most expert in 
preparing elaborate dishes may himself prefer, 
when his working-day is over, a meal of plain 
corned beef and cabbage. 
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SPRINGTIME FURBELOWS. 
T is not so much the costume as it is the little 
| individual touches that stamp the wearer as well- 
gowned. It may be the arrangement of a sash 
over a simple evening gown, the adjustment of a 
neck-band, the soft folds of a girdle, or a jaunty 











Fig. t. FIG. 2. 

tie that strikes the needful color note. Ingenuity 
and skilful fingers can accomplish gratifying re- 
sults with odds and ends of silk, satin, laces, 
braids and left-over scraps from gowns and blouses, 
all of which may be utilized in fashioning acces- 
sories that will transform a costume. 

The blouse pictured with the lace collar arrange- 
ment shows what a few deft touches with ribbon 
and lace may achieve. Even an old waist, made 
before the advent of the modern kimono sleeve, 
may be entirely changed in this manner. To give 
the best results, the waist should close in the 
back, but if necessity demands the remodeling 
of one that closes in front or on the side, the lace 









lar where it ends in front. Two 
buttons, covered either with 
white broadcloth or with black 
satin, give the finishing touch. 

The revers should be stiffened 
with buckram and finished off 
before the little triangular 
pieces shown in the design are set in. 
These pieces are made separately of 
black satin, with narrow stitched bands 
of white broadcloth, or a trimming of 
soutache or rattail braid. The cuffs are 
of black satin, well stiffened, lineé with 
white satin and with white broadcloth 
revers, trimmed with soutache, and 
pointed on the upper side well toward the wrist. 
A stitched band of broadcloth extends from under 
the revers to the upper side.of the cuffs, where it 
ends in a seam. The cuffs are finished by two 
buttons to match those on the revers. 

A handsome combination for a linen suit is 
natural-colored linen for the revers and cuffs 
proper, with green linen for the sailor collar, 
buttons and triangular tabs. Green linen sou- 
tache may be used on the cuffs and tabs with good 
effect. 

The separate belt is no longer considered in 
good taste, and is avoided by the girl who wishes 
to appear well-gowned. In its place various girdles 
give an individuality- 
that the old-time 
leather belt could 
never impart. 

Of the two satin 
girdles pictured in 
Fig. 3, the first has a 
foundation of buck- 
ram covered with 
goods like the skirt 
of the gown, which is a black-and-white stripe. 
Near the front the satin is left loose and is tied 
in a bow at the left side. One long end of the 
satin is finished off with a bit of black silk fringe. 
Both the bow and the end are lined with white satin. 

The second is a white satin belt over a buckram 
foundation, with two bias folds of black satin run- 
ning round it, showing the white satin piping on 
both edges, and leaving a line of white satin be- 
tween. The left side closes with a white satin tab 
effect that carries a design in black rattail braid. 

There are also numerous little collar and bow 
tie effects for early spring wear that freshen old 
gowns and waists. Fig. 4 shows a Dutch collar 
made of heavy white linen, or of material to match 
awash gown. It has an embroidered design round 
the edge, and is worn with two long linen tabs, 
ornamented with embroidered disks. The two tabs 
of Irish lace underneath form a jabot. 

The black velvet or satin bow represented in 
Fig. 5, with a gilt cord and tassel tied in the knot, 
and falling from it, may be used as a tie or as 
a girdle arrangement, and in either case gives a 
smart touch to the costume. If a gold or silver 
cord is not available, one can be made by twisting 
tinsel, and using small oblong wooden molds cov- 
ered with the tinsel for finishing the ends; but 
these molds should be wound with great care, to 
prevent raveling. Ecru or gold embroidery silk 
may be used to make the cord and tassel. 

Black velvet ribbon figures conspicuously on 
all costumes this season, whether for street or 
evening wear. It should, however, be worn with 
discrimination. One of the smartest and simplest 
little accessories is a black velvet “dog collar” 
worn at the top of a white shadow lace collar, and 
closed in front by a cameo in an old-fashioned 
gold-rim setting. 

Another arrangement of black satin-faced velvet 
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ribbon for every-day wear can be made of a yard 
of one-inch ribbon worn round the neck, chain 
fashion, with a locket or cameo. 

One reason for the lasting favor and constantly 
recurring popularity of black velvet ribbon may 
lie in the ease with which it can be renovated and 
made to look like new by the simple process of 
drawing the satin side of the ribbon slowly across 
the edge of a hot iron over which a wet cloth has 
been folded. 

For the girl who is inclined to be stout, there is 
another black velvet arrangement, most useful in 
finishing off an evening bodice. A yard of two- 
inch satin-faced black velvet ribbon is secured to 
the bodice in the back, under three artificial or 
pink satin roses, set in a cluster of small green 
satin leaves. A fall of silver or pear! fringe below 
the roses completes the back. The ribbon then 
passes round the neck and falls, bretelle fashion, 
over the shoulders, where it is again secured on 
either side under pink roses. The ends or points 
are also edged with a fall of silver or pearl fringe. 
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A COVER FOR A STRAW SUIT CASE. 


HE light, attractive straw suit case has one 
T drawback: it soils quickly and is not easily 

cleaned. It is therefore a good plan, on 
buying a new one, to procure suitable material 
and make a cover that can be slipped over the 
ease when it is in use, and easily removed for 
washing. 

Heavy brown linen, denim, crash or burlap 
serve the purpose very well. The cover should be 
cut in three pieces, one piece for each side, and a 
strip to go round lengthwise, from one end of the 
handle to the other. The edges are bound with 
braid, tape or other material of a suitable shade. 
Straps of the same goods as the cover, one on each 
side of the handle, on top, and with buckles or 
buttons and buttonholes, make 


things count as fouls; each counts one point for 
the innocent side: Holding the bag; dropping the 
bag, or letting it fall to the ground; touching the 
bag while it is in another player’s hand; throw- 
ing to a player who is within two yards. 

When the bag is dropped or falls to the ground 
it is out of play, and only the umpire may pick it 
up and throw it again, straight into the air, as at 
the beginning of the game. 

The players on one side should tie handkerchiefs 
about their wrists, or use some other distinguishing 
mark, to help the umpire in keeping track of the 
score. 
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Maple Fudge.—Use either three cupfuls of very 
light brown sugar, or, better, one cupful of maple- 
sugar and two cupfuls of very light brown sugar. 
Add one-half pint of the heaviest cream obtainable. 
Cook about five minutes, or until a soft ball can 
be formed of the mixture when dropped in cold 
water. If you use the candy thermometer de- 
scribed in the Girls’ Page for February, 1911, 
this will be when the temperature gets to two 
hundred and thirty-eight degrees. Remove the 
candy from the fire, beat it until it just begins to 
thicken, then add one cupful of walnut meats 
broken, not chopped. Before turning it into a | 
buttered pan stir in one cupful of marshmallows 
cut into quarters. 
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WHEN LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING FAILS. 


sc HY doesn’t this coffee boil? It’s twenty 
W minutes to eight. We’re going to be 
late for class, girls!” Alice gave the 
little aleohol burner a final vindictive poke, then 
turned and took her place with the other three 
girls seated at the study table. They began hun- 
grily upon the rolls and jam. 
“Ann, where’s the sea-foam we had left from 
last night?” asked Joy, with one eye on the clock. 
The remnants of the confec- 
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a satisfactory fastening. j 
Another plan is to make a 8 | 
large envelope of the material 
selected, with a large opening 
like a buttonhole for the handle, : 
and a button and buttonhole to 
hold the projection correspond- 
ing to the flap of an envelope. 8 
Still a third way is to make 














tion were brought forth. When 
the last bit had disappeared, 
Lauretta announced that the 
coffee was ready. 

Five minutes later the hall 
reéchoed the sound of clattering 
boots on the stairway, and then 
the street door closed after the 
last of the scurrying bevy of 
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the covering in two pieces only, 
each shaped somewhat like the illustration, that is, 
with the corners notched out deep enough so that 
when the points A B are brought together in a 
seam, the two pieces wili slip, one over the body 
of the suit case, the-other over the cover. The 
edges A A and B B should be hemmed, the corner 
seams bound, and the whole covering lightly 
stitched to the case. This form has the advantage 
of permitting the case to be opened without re- 
moving the covering. Neatly embroidered initials 
impart a finish and decorative touch to each of 
these styles of cover. 

A convenient plan is to have two covers for each 
suit case, and upon returning from a journey, to 
put on the fresh one and send to the laundry the 
one just used. 
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GROWING FLOWERS IN THE DARK. 


OWERS need light to develop their color. 
F me same plant that under ordinary circum- 

stances produces red or blue or yellow flowers, 
when kept in a dark room produces only white 
flowers. The following account of an experiment 
made with Japanese quince suggests a line of 
investigation that is open to any one with a scien- 
tific turn of mind. 

On March 8th some twigs of Japanese quince 
were cut, and placed with the ends in a quart fruit 
jar nearly filled with water. This was set in a 
perfectly dark closet that was kept at a living 
temperature—varying from about seventy degrees 
during the day to perhaps forty degrees at night. 

On Mareh 30th the twigs were found to be in 


bloom. They bore clusters of flowers so strange | 


that it was not easy to recognize them as belong- 
ing to the Japanese quince, which normally has 
large flowers of flaming scarlet, with five broad 
petals an inch or so in length. The blossoms on 
the branches kept in total darkness were only an 
inch across, white, and of a waxy appearance— 
much like artificial flowers. 

The parts were all present, as might have been 
expected, since they were there in miniature before 
the branches were brought to the house. They 
unfolded as best they could. 

It is probable that the abnormal flowers would 
have been larger had the whole plant been placed 
in a warm, dark place. As the flowers of the 
Japanese quince come out before the leaves, this 
ornamental hedge plant is a good one for the 
experiment. Its waxy blossoms, borne upon the 


bare, dark, thorny branches, afford a striking | 


illustration of the influence of light upon the size 
and color of flowers. 
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BUNT. 
UNT is a simple but lively little game that 
may be played either by boys or by girls, 
and that provides good exercise in the 
weather of early spring or late autumn. Any 


number over four can play. The only equipment | | 


required is a stout six-inch bean-bag. 

The players choose one of their number for 
umpire, and then divide into two equal parties. | 
The umpire announces the time to be allowed for | 
the game, usually about twenty minutes, and then 
ree “Ready, sides!” throws the bag high into 

le air. 

Whoever catches the bag when it comes down 
wins the first point for his side. He must immedi- 
ately throw it to another player on his own side, 
trying to prevent its falling into the hands of an 
cpponent. After this it is kept going rapidly, 


cach player trying to keep or win it for his own 
side. 

_ After the bag is “in play” points may be scored 
in two ways, either by getting the bag away from | 
sour opponents, or on fouls made by them. 


These 





girls, each bent on getting to her 
| classroom in time to answer to roll-call. College 
seenes like this are altogether too frequent for 
the physical and mental well-being of the Amer- 
ican girl student. 

The physical disadvantages of light housekeep- 
ing, the dangers to health, are the most prominent. 
In the first place, those who prepare meals in their 
rooms are likely to eat more sweet and starehy 
food than is good for them. When one person 
eats alone, there is no laughter or light conversa- 
tion; and food taken when the mind is depressed 
is almost like poison to the system. 

On the rare occasions when there is plenty of 
time in which to prepare a meal, the girls eat so 
much that the results are nearly as bad as when 
they have not time to eat enough. These, with 
other disadvantages, make living from a paper 
bag and a chafing-dish undesirable. 

There are also to be considered the careless 
habits you fall into from eating with scant cere- 
mony. Time seldom permits of laying the table 
daintily, and little courtesies are omitted. Because 
it is “just us girls,” things are not served as they 
should be; and slovenly habits are quickly formed. | 

Although the occasional use of a chafing-dish is | 
pleasant, for the sake of variety, the constant 
practise of such light housekeeping is a menace 
both to health and to manners. 
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| ANOTHER USE FOR PAPER ROPE. | 


NOVEL application of the new paper-rope 
A work, described on the Girls’ Page for De- 

cember, 1911, is the making of tripod baskets, 
pleasing both in themselves and in their resem- 
blance to classic utensils. 

Cut a pasteboard disk of any desired size, and 
on one side glue paper rope. Pass it round and 
round until the whole surface is covered. Finish 
it with a knob or loop in the center. On the other 
side paste crape paper of the same shade as the 
rope. This makes the cover. Cut a strip of paste- 
board two inches wide and as long as the cir- 
cumference of the disk, and join the ends with 
gummed paper. Cover the outside with the paper 
rope. From inch dowels, a size to be obtained at 
most wood-working shops, make three legs of 
suitable length, say eight inches, tapered toward 
the bottom. Cover them with narrow strips of the 























| Paper or the rope itself, remembering that wood 
| absorbs more glue or paste than pasteboard does. 
With tacks fasten the circular strip to the legs, 
leaving the legs on the outside and letting the 
upper ends of them project about an inch above 
the upper edge of the strip. Shellac the whole. 

From fancy silk make a bag with a circum- 
ference the same as that of the inside of the cir- 
cular piece, and a depth a little less than the 
distance from the bottom of the circular piece to 
the bottom of the legs. When the shellac is dry, 
glue the bag to the inside of the circular piece. 

To make the structure stiffer, add a second ring 





of cardboard near the bottom of the legs, as 


| shown in the illustration. | 
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Wheat or Rice 
Toasted and Exploded 


(Prof. Anderson’s Invention) 


These curious foods—so immensely enticing—have had a 
remarkable history. 

A college professor—an expert on foods—exploded them 
first in a gas pipe. 

He was trying, as men have for ages, to break up the mil- 
lions of food granules. That’s essential to digestion. 

The partial result in baking, cooking and toasting he knew to 
be insufficient. So he set out to turn the grain’s moisture to steam, 
then explode it. Thus to literally blast every granule to pieces. 


Now Shot From Guns 


The final result was to build bronze-steel guns. To seal up 
the grain, then revolve the guns in an oven heat of 550 degrees. 

After an hour of this heat, inside of each grain there exists 
an enormous steam pressure. It penetrates every atom. 

The steam is exploded by unsealing the gun. All the food 
granules are blasted to pieces. 

The grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made four 
times as porous as bread. Yet the coats are unbroken. The 
grains come out shaped just as they were before. 

And never before, in any grain, has digestion been made so 
easy. 





/Puffed Wheat, 10¢. tvcen i 
; Puffed Rice, 15 Wen 
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Another result is this: 

A myriad cells are created, each surrounded by toasted 
walls, so thin that they melt in the mouth. 

The crisp grains taste much like toasted nuts. They are 
used like nuts in candy-making, in frosting cake, in garnishing 
ice cream. 

They are so delightful that people are eating 22,000,000 
dishes per month. And others begin as fast as they find the 
foods out. 


Their Unique Uses 


They are served largely, of course, with sugar and cream. 
Or mixed with fruit at breakfast. But they also are eaten like 
crackers in milk. They form an ideal supper. 

* Children at play eat the grains like peanuts. 

them in candy-making. 

They are eaten between meals, at bedtime 
feels hungry. For they do not tax the stomach. 

That’s the best fact about them. They are whole grains 
made wholly digestible. And that’s the ultimate in food. 

When will you enjoy them? 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


Girls use 





whenever one 
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t On TRACK and FIELDS 


X. The Pole -Vault. 


O athletic event 
has made a 
greater advance 


i than the pole-vault. 

From year to year 
{ the record has been 
steadily pushed up, al- 
though it has seemed 
each time that the 
limit of human skill 
and strength had been 
reached. A few years 
ago a twelve-foot vault 
was thought to be im- 
possible. Nowit takes 
twelve feet to secure 
a place in the more 
important meets. The greatest single improve- 
ment in pole-vaulting has been the so-called “shift 
grip,” that is, sliding the lower hand up on the 
pole until both hands are close together, in posi- 
tion for a powerful pull when the vaulter leaves 
the ground. 
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earth soft enough so that there may be no danger 
of hurting yourself when you drop over the bar. 
The important things to bear in mind when 
practising are so to time the up-swing with the 
legs and the pull-up with the arms that they work 
together; to get the feet up high; to have the 
arms fully extended overhead at the take-off, and 
to get a good push, up and off the pole, at the 
last moment. Study 
of the accompanying 
illustrations will be of 
assistance in acquiring 
good form. 
Pole-vaulting is a 
gymnastic feat that 
requires a high degree 
of coérdination, and 
makes demands upon 
muscles not ordinarily . 
used. Exercise as ex- 
acting as this is uses 
up a large amount of 
nervous energy, and 
quently, you will 





In choosing a pole the first requisite to « 
is strength. This the bamboo pole supplies in 
larger measure than any other. It is light, and 
when wound with tape between the joints, is very 
strong. The only objection to it is that it is not 
very durable. But no pole, whether of bamboo or 
any other wood, should be allowed to fall and 
strike the ground. 

A twelve-foot pole is long enough for the begin- 
ner. Some coaches, indeed, teach a boy to vault 
with a pole not more than nine or ten feet long. 

If you are a right-footed jumper, that is, if you 
swing up on the right side of the pole, carry the 
pole on your right side. Grasp it with your right 
hand at a distance from the bottom equal to the 
height of the bar over which you are going to 
vault, and with your left hand about two feet lower. 
Carry the pole close against your right side, with 
your right hand against your hip, and the pole 
pointing straight forward, but with the end some- 
what raised. Take your grip in such a way that 
when the pole is in the position described, the 
palm of your right hand will be up, and that of 
your left hand down. 

There should be a hole in the earth under the bar 
in which to plant the end of the pole when you 
vault. Poles with spikes are no longer used. To 
find the take-off, put the end of the pole in this 
hole, and grasping the pole at the proper place 
for the height you are 
going to vault, raise ° 2 | 
your hands above your 
head. The take-off 
will be a point as 
close in as will permit 
you to stand with your 
arms extended to the 
utmost. This take-off 
should be marked, and 
another mark placed 
an even number of 
strides back, so that 
you will strike it ex- 
actly every time you 
come down to the bar. 
The higher you are 
vaulting, the farther 
from the bar will be 
the take-off. 

The. next thing to 
master is the shift. As you run down to the bar, 
raise your right hand from your hip until it is over 
your head, and letting the pole slide through your 
left hand, try to spear the hole where the end of 
the pole is to rest. When the pole strikes, your 
hands will be close together, and your arms 
extended above your head in position for the 
strongest possible pull. You should take off just 
as you begin to feel the pull of the pole on your 
arms—never before the butt of the pole rests 
firmly in the hole. 

As you leave the ground, raise your feet straight 
up in front of you and pull upward as hard as you 
can with your arms. Your feet, as you swing up 

on the right side of the 
r | pole, should be con- 
i 
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5 
siderably above your 
head. You will find, 
if you carry the pole 
on your right side,— 
and this is the natural 
way to carry it if 
you are a right-footed 
jumper,—that you will 
have to swing up on 
the right side of the 
pole. 

When your feet start 
over the bar, turn as 
much as you can on 
your left side and push 
down and away on the 
pole. This turn, if 
successfully made, will 
carry you completely 
over, and leave you 
facing downward. At this point, just as soon as 
your legs and body have cleared the cross-bar, 
you can give the pole a final push off, and drop 
safely into the pit. 

In your attempts to learn the pole-vault you are 
likely to land, now and then, in awkward posi- 
tions, and it is important, therefore, that the space 
dug up for the pit should be large enough and the 

Note. This is the last of the series of articles treat- 
ing the events “On Track and Field,” and completes 
the program that is usually given in boys’ athletic 
meets. Next month the series will be supplemented 


by one more article telling how to conduct a meeting 
of the kind. 








succeed better if you 
take your practise 
often and in small in- 
stalments than if you 
try to do too much at 
one time. Under the 
best conditions it takes 
a long time—at least two or three seasons—to learn 
to vault well. Therefore, do not allow yourself to 
be discouraged if your progress is slow. 

When you have once become proficient in pole- 
vaulting, you will be master of an accomplishment 
that only a few possess at all, and that is one of 
the most spectacular and interesting of the whole 
athletic program. 
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DREPAR ING TO BE A FARMER 
> IT Home Study. 





Besides the agricultural 

; colleges, there are in some 

localities agricultural schools, and in others public 
high schools or academies that have agricultural 
departments. The instruction in these schools 
is not so far advanced, nor is the equipment so 
complete and satisfactory as in the agricultural 
colleges, but the conditions of admission are less 
exacting, and tuition is usually lower. In many 


| instances, too, the schools are so near that the 
| students can walk or drive from their homes. 


Some of the agricultural schools are doing ex- 
cellent work, not only for students who take the 
regular courses, but also for special students and 
for the fathers and mothers on the farms. They 
have short winter courses in dairying, poultry- 
raising, farm crops, soil management, and- other 
agricultural subjects for farmers, young and old, 
who cannot get away from home during the crop- 
growing season; evening lectures and demonstra- 
tions for those who live near enough to drive to 
the school and are too busy to leave home during 
the day; special courses in domestic science, 
manual training, arts and crafts, and other like 
subjects for women. 

Most of the schools also carry on experiments 
to learn the value of new methods in agriculture, 
and wherever it is feasible they perform special 
services for neighboring farmers, such as testing 
seed-corn and small seeds—clover, timothy, and 
so forth—for purity and vitality; testing milk for 
butter fat, to determine the value of the cow; 
grafting apple-trees, budding peach-trees, spray- 
ing orchards, and making plans for farm-buildings. 
All these operations, and to some extent the 
theories underlying them, are studied by the boys 
in school, who, after they have become suffi- 
ciently expert in performing the opérations, may 
assist their teachers in making the tests at school, 
or go out on the farms to show how the work is 
done. 

To the boy who has learned the latest methods 
and the scientific principles involved in plowing a 
field or making hay, these operations are no longer 
tedious. Drudgery ends where intelligent proce- 
dure begins. 

In some states the agricultural colleges send out 
traveling schools of agriculture that take the place 
of the meetings known as “farmers’ institutes.” 
After all arrangements have been made with a 
local committee for a suitable building in which to 
hold the school, and for the cattle, horses, sheep, 
and field products necessary for illustrative pur- 
poses, the agricultural college sends out several 
specialists with whatever equipment the college is 
to furnish. These teachers hold a dairy school, a 
corn school, a potato school, or some other special 
school for a week, or sometimes two weeks. These 
schools are attended by farmers, young and old, 
who spend forenoons, afternoons and evenings 
under the instruction of teachers who have pre- 
pared themselves especially for this particular 
kind of work, and who are called “extension 
teachers,”’ because they are extending the college 
teaching to the homes of the people. 

But there are many boys who can go neither to 
an agricultural college nor to a high school with 
an agricultural department, and who have never 
heard of a movable school of agriculture. Never- 
theless, they can have an agricultural education. 
Hundreds of such boys are now studying agricul- 
ture under good teachers by means of correspond- 
ence courses. Twelve of the state agricultural 
colleges and half a dozen private correspondence 
schools are conducting such courses. The private 
schools charge tuition fees, of course, but the 
state institutions make no charge except for the 
necessary books. One of the state colleges has 


| 


over fifteen hundred students in its agricultural 
correspondence courses. 

There are two methods of conducting the courses. 
In one the student is required to purchase a text- 
book with which are provided several lesson 
leaflets or bulletins that contain directions for 
preparing each lesson, and questions that should 
be answered before taking up the next lesson. 
The answers to these questions, together with re- 
quests for the explanation of points that have not 
been made clear, are sent to the school as evidence 
of the work done by the student. The school em- 
ploys one or more trained agriculturists who write 
to the students when it is necessary, and give them 
such personal advice and encouragement as they 
| seem to need. 

The second method differs from the first in but 





| one important essential. Instead of sending out 


4 | books for the students to study, separate lessons 
7H | are prepared in printed or typewritten form, and 


sent to the students one or two at a time. In the 
| state agricultural colleges that follow this method 
the lessons are free, and the student is under no 
| expense except for postage. 
The next best thing to correspondence courses 
is home study of the best books and periodicals, 

together with the publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the state 
agricultural experiment stations. The new science 
of agriculture is being rapidly put into print, and 
much of the printed matter is free. The United 
States Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
District of Columbia, furnishes lists of its Farmers’ 
Bulletins and other free publications, and so also 
do many of the state experiment stations. 

In addition to what can be learned by read- 
ing and by direct instruction from professional 
teachers, a young man can learn much by actual 
experience on a good farm. There he will learn 
not only the application of science to the actual 
business of farming, but also the art or handicraft 
of it—a matter that is‘not much taught in schools 
and must be learned by practise. To gain this a 
youth can well afford to accept the wages and 
fare of the ordinary “hired man.” By so doing 
he may incidentally learn whether or not he is 
really “‘cut out for a farmer.” - 
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Water-Proof Matches.—Campers and hunters 
will have no trouble with matches that will not 
burn, if, before starting on their trip, they will 
dip their supply in melted paraffin. The wax 
renders the matches water-proof, and does not 
interfere with their lighting. 
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A BOX KITE. 


R «a good box kite you need twelve thin, 
F tues strips of wood, a good supply of linen 

cord, fine and strong, and two or three yards 
of ordinary cotton cloth; nothing more. Any 
carpenter can cut the strips for you, or you can 
saw them yourself from the edge of a board. 
Even a bamboo fish-pole, cut into four lengthwise 
sections, may be used. 
But whatever the wood 
selected, it must be free 
from knots. 
j The best dimensions to 
start with are such as 
provide a kite four feet 
It should be about two feet wide and 














high. 


three feet wide and two feet three inches thick. 
The same proportions hold good for any size. 
For a four-foot kite you need four 
strips four feet long, four strips 
two feet long, and four strips 
eighteen inches long... Each strip 
should be half an inch wide and a 
quarter of an inch thick. 
Lay two of the four-foot 
strips on the floor, paral- 
lel, and two feet apart. 
At right angles to these and about a 
quarter of the distance between the 
ends of the long strips—in a four-foot 
kite about ten to twelve inches, and in 
a six-foot kite about fifteen to eighteen 
inches from the ends—lay two of the two-foot 
strips, as shown in Fig. 1. Make strong joints by 
lashing and tying with the linen cord. A lashed 
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eighteen inches thick. A six-foot kite should be. 












like the vanes of an aeroplane; for a box kite is, 
after all, a kind of flying-machine. 

At points corresponding to A and B in Fig. 4, 
punch holes in the cloth, to insert and tie the lead- 
ing-strings. These points should be close to the 
cross strips. The best position may be determined 
by experiment; if they are too low, the kite will 
tend to fly vertically and will pull hard; if they are 
too high, the kite will tend to fly horizontally, the 
wind will pass through the top too 
freely, and the kite will lack buoy- 
ancy. Tie the end of your ball of 
twine to the leading-string at C. 
Your kite is now ready for business. 

Stand it up in a field, or let some 
one hold it for you. With a fair 
breeze and a little run, it will sail 
aloft, provided directions have been 
followed. If it does not soar as it 
should, move the position of A and 
B (Fig. 4) a little higher. 

You can add to the picturesque- 
ness of your kite by putting on 
colored cloth, and can vary your 
amusement by flying two or three 
kites tandem or side by side (Fig. 
5); by having contests, or if you 
live near a lake, by allowing your kite to tow you 
in a boat or canoe. A kite of this kind pulls with 
astonishing power. One that is four feet high is 
all that the average boy will care to hold with- 
out the help of a windlass. 
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IMITATION DAGUERREOTYPES. 


HEN photography was young, the beau- 
W tiful daguerreotype was its only form 

of expression. Daguerreotypes are not 
made now. The process is difficult, expensive 
and slow, and only one picture results from an 
exposure. But although the daguerreotype can 
no longer be bought, any one who is familiar with 
ordinary photographic operations can make an 
imitation of it that is almost as beautiful, not 
nearly so expensive, and that makes a gift sure to 
be cherished. 

To make it, it is necessary to have a good photo- 
graphic negative—without blemishes or scratches 
—of the person of whom the “platotype,” as it is 
called, is to be made. This negative should be no 
larger than three and a quarter by four and a 
quarter inches; or if it be larger, the head and 
shoulders, at least, should be of such dimensions 
that they will go well on the small-sized plate. 

From the negative a positive print must be 
made on glass. For this purpose it is best to buy 
a box of fresh lantern-slide plates. One of them 
is put into the printing-frame, face down, in con- 
tact with the face of the negative, exactly as in 
making any other kind of a print; but the opera- 
tion must be conducted in the dark room, where 
the only light is red or yellow, for lantern-slide 
plates are very sensitive to white light. 

When the plates have been thus put into the 
printing-frame together in the dark room, they are 
brought out into the lamplight and exposed for 
printing from one to twenty seconds, or more, 
according to the thickness of the negative and 
the brightness of the lamplight. A few trials 
may be necessary to get the right exposure; but 
it is worth while to use, if necessary, the whole 
box of plates in order to get a good print. 

In developing, the same solution is used as for 
ordinary “‘gaslight” papers, but it must be diluted 
one-half. The resulting positive should be thin 
and clear, so that after it is fixed in the usual 
fixing-bath, and you look through it at a white 
sheet of paper, every detail will be plain and 
clear. 

The next thing needed is a smooth plate of 
brass or copper at least a sixteenth of an inch 
thick and the size of the lantern-slide plate, three 
and a quarter by four inches. The surface of it 
must be flawless,—without mark, scratch or blem- 
ish of any kind,—and it must be carefully plated, 
either with nickel or with silver. Nickel will do, 
but silver is better. The expense in either case 
will be only a few cents. It may, however, be 
necessary to lay some stress on the fact that 
the surface must be flawless when the plating is 
finished. 

When the film side of the lantern-slide positive 
is laid on the polished surface of the metal, the 
result is a very beautiful miniature, with the depth 
and beauty of a daguerreotype and the same 
silver sheen to the high lights. But if there is any 












































Fig. 4. 
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joint is better than one made with nails, for lash- 
ing does not split the wood, and such a joint yields 
somewhat to the strains and shocks to which the 
kite is sure to be subjected. 

Having made one frame as in Fig. 1, make a 
second one like it. Join these by means of the 
eighteen-inch strips. Have somebody hold them 
upright while you tie the joints, as in Fig. 2. 
Make the joints in the manner shown in Fig. 3, 
and brace the frame with strings, so that it will 
be rigid. 

From your cloth tear two strips the width of 
about one-third of the lengthwise strips, and long 
enough to go round the frame. Stretch these 
strips tightly and fasten them with pins; not in 
front or in the back, but on the side. Take all the 








blemish in the negative, it will show with astonish- 
ing clearness in the positive against the silver 
surface. 

It remains only to bind the glass and the metal 
plate together with passe-partout tape, and to 
frame them in a black or silver frame, or put them 
into a small box, carefully made and finished, like 
those in which daguerreotypes were displayed. 
If, however, as sometimes happens, the glass of 
the positive is not even, parts of the picture will 
not be quite in contact with the plate, and in con- 
sequence will lose clearness. To remedy this, the 
two may be cemented together with any clear, 
colorless cement. White shellac dissolved in 
alcohol makes a good cement. It must be nearly 
colorless, but a faint straw color in the bottle 
does not show in the thin film of the cement. Col- 
lodion, obtainable at the drug-store, is better if 
allowed to thicken a little by standing uncorked, 
but it must not be used near a flame. 

In applying the cement, both the metal plate 
and the glass should be slightly warmed, and a 
liberal coating of the cement brushed over the 
surface. They should then be brought together 
immediately, but not placed under pressure. The 
weight of the upper plate is enough. If pressure 
is used, the glass may spring back to its own 
uneven form when the pressure is removed. This 
will break the cement and ruin the platotype. 

Any cement that remains on the outside of the 


slack out of the cloth, until it lies flat and smooth, | glass can be cleaned away with a rag dipped ir 


















The Best Treatment 
for Itching Scalps 
and Falling Hair 


To allay itching and irritation of the scalp, 
prevent dry, thin and soning hair, remove 
crusts, scales and dandruff, and promote the 
growth and eee of the hair, the following * 
special treatment is most effective, Teeable 
and economical. On retiring, comb the hair 
out straight all around, then in at the side 
and make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura 
ointment into the parting with a bit of soft 
flannel held over the end of the finger. Anoint 
additional parting | about half an inch apart 
until the whole scalp has been treated, the pur- 
pose being to get the Cuticura ointment on the 
scalp skin rather than on the hair. It is well 
to place a light covering over the hair to 
protect the pillow from possible stain. The 
next morning, shampoo with Cuticura soap 
and hot water. Shampoos alone may be 
used as often as agreeable, but once or 
twice a month is generally sufficient for 
this special treatment for women’s hair. Not- 
a) aaa a soap and ointment are 

rywhere, a liberat sample of each, 
with 32-p. book, — be mailed free on appli- 
cation to ‘*Cuticu ae 133, Boston. 
aa-Ten derteced shave in ieee 
with Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick, 
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alecohol—or ether, if collodion is used—after the 
cement between the positive and the silver plate 
is dry. 

Different effects can be obtained by using highly 
polished brass or copper, unplated. Either one 
makes an effective background for a platotype, 


| Or copper will, in time, grow dull from the action 


of the air. 
H he found on his desk a scrap of paper with 
this written on it: 
rmdiec igowrt hntoxe. 
He probably would have been if he had not 
known that his best friend, Jim, was using a cipher. 
There is always an interest in ciphers and cryp- 
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THE MASK CIPHER. 
ARRY might well have been puzzled, when 


confined to furnishing amusement. The cipher 
correspondence two or more centuries ago. 

The boys had each previously made a mask by 
laying off on a piece of light cardboard a square 
two inches on a side, and divided into thirty-six 
smaller squares—six rows of six squares each. 
Then, as shown in Fig. 1, they cut out certain of 
these small squares. It will be noted that the 
openings.come as follows: Row one, squares one, 
five; row two, squares two, four; row three, 
squares one, six; row four, square three; row 
five, squares one, four. 


it with a pin through the middle. He began at 
message, one letter in a square, from left to right. 
When he had written one letter in each square, 
he turned the mask a quarter-way round, using 
the pin as a pivot, and continued the message, 
letter by letter, as before, in the blank spaces 
presented. He turned it again and again, till all 
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four sets of openings had been filled. It chanced 
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that there were thirty-five letters in his message, 
so he filled the thirty-sixth place with an x. 

When he removed the mask the thirty-six char- 
acters were arranged in the form of a square. To 
make them less obvious, he wrote them out ina 
long string, then sent it to Harry. Harry quickly 
rearranged the letters, six by six, in their original 
| form, put his mask over them, and read easily, 
| letter by letter, “John and I will come to your 
| corner at eight.” 
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A SPRING WARNING. 
Be« who play baseball should remember, 


® 


when the first mild days of spring lure them 

to “passing” and batting and fielding, that 
the muscles have not been used to this form of 
exercise for several months, and that a gradual 
“limbering up” process is necessary. Many a 
young player has permanently weakened his 
throwing arm by trying to do as much with it 
at the beginning of a baseball season as he was 
able to do at the end of the previous season. 
College players and professionals know the danger 
of getting “glass arms” and strained shoulders in 
this way, and so they take care to put very little 
speed into their throwing until the muscles have 
been trained to stand the hard work. Pitchers, 
especially, should not try to “burn them over” 
early in the year. 

This is a warning applicable especially to the 
spring. There is another, appropriate to all 
seasons: never catch close up behind the batter— 
“off the bat’—unless you are fully protected by 
mask and chest pad. Very young boys should 
not attempt it at all. 

Remember that not everybody is fitted to be a 
pitcher or a catcher. There are nine positions on 
every ball-team, and each of them should be filled 
by a player adapted to that particular place. A 
first-rate outfielder is of more value to a team than 
a poor pitcher. 
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A Good Home-Made Cement.— Dissolve one 
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Suspender W 


With all above features— | 

xX and our patent sliding band. 
> Just the thing for boys 4 to 

+ 10. Only 50 cents. 


Write us for Booklet— 
“How to Dress Boys” 


Kazoo Suspender Co., 


Sole Makers and Patentees 

Kalamazoo - Michigan 
MAKE YOUR GARDEN 
YIELD ITS LIMIT 


Plant thoroughbred s Thor- 
oughbred seeds do ‘net happen. 
They result from long and intelli- 

gent breeding. They produce 
big crops of the best vege- 

tables. Use Ferry’s. 
For sale everywhere. 
1912 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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ounce of gum arabic in two ounces of boiling | 


a thick paste. 
nh be cemented together. Set the mended article | 
| away for three days, and it will be as strong as 


ever. 
( air is free from rain or snow. Take a 

bright, clean hand-saw, or any other pol- 
ished metal object about two feet in length, and 
having a straight edge. Hold the saw or metallic 
surface at right angles 
to the direction of the 
wind. Incline it about 
thirty-five or forty de- 
grees to the horizon, 
and with the back up, 
so that the moving air, 
in striking the surface, 
will glance upward and 
flow over the edge of 
the metal, as water 
flows over a dam. 
Sight carefully along 
the edge of the metal 
at a sharply defined 
object, and you will see the wind- or air-waves 
pouring over the edge in graceful curves. 
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HOW TO SEE THE WIND. 
HHOOSE for the trial a windy day, when the 








| but some lacquer must be used, as polished brass | 
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tograms, although their use nowadays is chiefly | 


Jim used is an old one, employed in diplomatic | 


Now Jim placed this mask, or form, over a sheet 
of writing-paper, and for convenience, fastened | 


the upper left-hand corner and wrote his brief | 


aist | weer, and add enough plaster of Paris to form | 
Apply with a brush to the parts | 
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USE ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE | 
The antiseptic powder to shake into your shoes for ten- 
der, aching, swollen feet. It gives instant relief to corns 
and bunionsand makes walking adelight. Try it today. 
Sold every where, 25c. Don’t accept any substitute.[ Adr. 


iors AMINE MOTORS o> 


OTHER SIZES 2 TO 20 HORSEPOWER 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for complete marine engine book FREE 
Asenican Encine CO., 411 Boston St., Dernorr, MicH. 
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your post-office or door by mail. 

ba introduce our goods, we will send you 5 
best quality, all silk, heavy, high 

Come plain taffeta ribbon, 3% inches wide, 

for 50 cents; 244 yards of satin taffeta, 44 

inches wide, ior 50 cents, in either Black, 

White, Pink, Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal, Navy, 

Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for Samples, circular and prices 


THE BONSILE CO., Dept. 0, 42 Broadway, New York City 
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| Barbour’s Linen Thread 

| I} has stood the test for 128 years and is today recognized 
| || as the standard the world over. Buy BARBOUR’S 
| Il] and avoid cotton substitutes marked “* Linen Finish” 
Insist upon the genuine Barbour’s Linen Thread. 


BARBOUR: 


crocHE? THREAD 
A ee et eee 
silk, yet pace ‘all the —— ‘of — 
Linen Thread. 








STEEL 
PENS 


SPENCERIA 


For the “‘ Spencerian ” copper-plate. 

For the newer vertical style. 

For the heavy bold hand. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen for every hand- 
writing—finest points to broadest stubs. 

All have the unique Spencerian elasticity, 
smoothness and durability. 

Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 

349 Broadway, New York. 








The Hayes Method for Asthma 


Since the weeding out of frauds and fakes and dan- 
gerous patent medicines by the enforcement of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Law, and the refusal of reputable 
periodicals to print questionable and dishonest adver- 
tisements, The Hayes Method for Asthma and 

ay-Fever is coming into its own and stands astheone 


SAFE, RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT 


means of relief and permanent cure of this distressing 


disease ; indorsed from personal experience by physi- 
cians, ministers, lawyers and people of high and low 
degree, all over the country. Let us show you our 
prests ties Asthma and Hay-Fever, no matter of how 
ong standing or how great severity, can be cured to 
stay cured. Send 2c. stamp for 80-pp. book and blank 
for Free Examination by Mail. Ask for Bulletin 


Y-122. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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Direct to You wv 


Will You Write a Postal 
» to Save $5 to $40? 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
} Book FREE with full particulars of 
the $5 to $40 saving. 

Cash or Credit 
Freight Prepaid 
30 Days’ Free Trial 
360 Days’ Approval Test 
Prompt shipment. 170, 
000 customers testify this 
is the greatest stove offer. 
Ask for Catalog No. 263. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
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all 
ae 150 inclusive. 
Cards with samples sent free. 


THE LINEN THREAD Co. 
96498 Franklin St., New York City 








y The Family Provisions 
] A. always kept fresh and pure when you 
H vea 


i McCray Refrigerator 


Its patented system of cold, dry air circula- 
tion prevents absorption of flavors and odors 
and guards the family’s health by keeping 
things in perfect condition. 

Lined with Opal glass, Dgroctain —— 
less white wood—no zinc. The e s: 
yt of a s popes a choice rs suit ¢ —~ 
for ne ES pa hing —_. avelding the cones ete incon- 
venience of the ice man. 4 

“*How to use a Refrigerator’ an 
Write for Free Book any of the following catalogs : 
No. A. .—Daile-to-erder for Residences 
No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions 
No.88—Regular siz- 

es for Residences 

my 68—For Grocer- 


es 
No. 69—For Meat 
Markets 
No. 72—For Flow- 
er Shops 


rr 
of ote 


McCray Refrigerator 
Company 
398 Lake Street 
Kendallville, Ind. 


postal will bring you a generous /ree bottle of 
3in One Oil. Try it. See for yourself whata 
wonderful bicy cle oil, gun oil, skate oil, fishing 
reel oil 3 in One is. 

3 in One is equally good forthree Boys’ uses: 
It oils all bearings perfectly, making them 
fairly fly. It cleans and polishes all wood and 
metal surfaces, and it absolutely prevents rust. 

We want you and every other boy to 
believe in 3 in One. And after you give it 
this free test you certainly will believe in it 










At all good stores in 10c, 25¢c and 
50c bottles. Library Slip with every 
package. 






3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIB Broadway, New York 
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Wind and cold touch only to enhance the 
loveliness guarded by LABLACHE. It 
freshens the skin, softening 
away the wrinkles and con- 
ferring a youthful dainti- 
ness of complexion. Used 
by beautiful and refined 
women the world over 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 












White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box 











BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. 45, 125 Kingston Str 

BOSTON, Mass. 
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buyin 
UYa Beye 
. a our unheard 


middlemen's SNor b 
bicycle. DO Ni 

h\ our catalogues 
can mak 
aes 


TIRES, 


e 
when ixco tm ot fact 
wn name plate at double 


COASTER BRAI 


AIT but wri 





=< WANTED-RIDER 


Model “Ranger’ 


ED —_ a receive and approve of your bicycle. 


You WiLL, BE ASTONISHED 


hest yrrade = 3, 
‘ory cost, 


today for 
great fund of interesting matter and mn information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it 


MEAD CYCLE CoO.., Dept. K50, ea ILL. 


§ ss district to 
Write at cuce for full particular $ and special offer. 


eet, 

Pm 

Morrissey. 

GENTS IN EACH TOWN 

ride and ex- 

bicycle furnish y us. Our agents every 
We ship 

Sreight, oo 


a cent deposit in advance, ‘aruda 


Ys’ ~~ - TRIAL A... which time you may ride the icycle and put 
u are then not perfectl 


satisfied or do not wish to keep the 


to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


direct of us and 


We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is sible to make at 
one small profit above actual factory cost. You save oo to 
have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
— j or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
of Jactory prices and remarkable special offer. 
when you receive our beautiful ain ent 
po Ag we 
ices than any other factory. We are 


our superb models, at the wonderfully 
ower 

ALERS, yen can sell our bicycles 

yb rin filled the day received. 
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our my 
KE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers,, parts, repairs 

and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices, 
our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a 
now- 





yf the highe 
de mark 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc 


grade carry the above tr 


Cnartrited by the largest wiahere of stivartimre’ ~ W 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGER ROGERS BROS. e- 


4ARTER OAK 


PATTERN 












Silver Co., 















Send for . 
catalogue “Q-99 " 
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Questions about the contents of this ° 
department will be gladly answered 





THE CHILD’S WORK. 
Third Paper. 


NE of the elements of 
QO true moral character is 

the disposition that 
children manifest to share the 
work of their parents. Un- 
fortunately, many fathers and 
mothers discourage this tend- 
ency, and by lack of appre- 
ciation or by faultfinding, do 
much to destroy it. The small 
girl, three or four years of age, 
who uses her little broom to 
help her mother sweep, may 
really be in the way, a hin- 
drance rather than a help; but 
her mother should never let her know it. If the 
child is treated as her mother’s partner, the co- 
operative spirit of loving service will develop and 
become a part of her character. 

The fact that children of four years manifest a 
disposition to work before they are able to render 
effective service, and that many of them have lost 
the disposition by the time they leave high school, 
is an indication that the parents of these children 
have failed to develop by appreciation one of the 
strongest elements of moral character in’ their 
children. If a child’s tendency toward good 
grows weaker or is lost, there has been failure on 
the part of the adults in some part of the child’s 
training. 

The small boy who is permitted to use his little 
hoe in the garden with his father is proud and 
happy. Yet some fathers, when their small son 
accidentally cuts a cabbage instead of a weed, are 
accustomed to act as if they cared more for a cab- 
bage than for a boy. 

There should be no word or look that will chill 
the joyous spirit of loving coéperative service. 
“Never mind, Jim; father used to make mistakes, 
too, when he was a boy,” will preserve the happi- 
ness, deepen the fellowship and develop the work- 
ing partnership between son and father. The 
man might well cut off a cabbage himself, if the 
small boy should take his own mistake too seri- 
ously. “Now we are a tie, Jim, with one bad | 
mark each. Let us see who will have the best 
score when we are done,” will do more to make 
Jim careful than any form of censure, or even 
the kindest and most considerate advice “to be 
careful.” 
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The reason that many parents fail is because 
they judge the value of the child’s work by their | 
own adult standards. They think of the thing | 
produced instead of the character developed by 
the effort the child has made. 

A child brings home, as the result of her first | 
day in the kindergarten, a thing of beauty that |‘ 
she has made by pasting the triangles of the “first 
cut” in symmetrical order round a square. The 
foolish mother says, when she looks at her child’s 
work, “Well, I don’t see any use in making that.” 
The good-natured mother says, “That is pretty, 
my dear,” and pays no more attention to it. The 
wise mother says, “Thank you, dear, for making 
this for mother.” She puts it on the mantel and 
shows it to the child’s father when he comes home, 
and to callers, and always when the httle girl is 
present. 

Appreciation of this kind will not make the 
child vain; it will give her a consciousness of a 
working partnership in the home. 
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TO PROTECT TENDER SPROUTS. 


T often happens that certain varieties of seeds, 
[ater germinating in the hotbed or seed-box, 

are still so tender that they will hardly stand 
transplanting to their final places in the flower- 
bed. Such tender seeds can be handled with ease 
after they have sprouted if in the beginning they 
are planted in the paper tubes here described. 

Thin, unglazed paper—old newspaper is just the 
thing—is cut into sheets five inches long by two 
and one-half inches wide, but in the upper 
left-hand corner a tongue is left, one inch 
long by one-half inch wide. The sheet is 
then rolled on a piece of broom-handle, 
with the lower edge of the paper project- 
ing three-fourths of an inch beyond the 
end of the handle. This projecting part is folded 
up as a grocer folds the top of a bag containing 
sugar or coffee, and forms the bottom of the tube. 
The broom-handle is then pulled out, and the 
paper tongue bent 
over the top edge and 
into the tube. 

In this, filled with 
suitable earth, the 
seeds are planted. 
When they have at- 
tained sufficient 
growth, both tube and 
plant should be put together into the flower-bed. 
The paper will decay and leave the plant undis- 
turbed. When surrounded by air, the paper will 
not decay until the plant has grown almost an 
inch. The plants can be watered as if they were 


in clay pots. 
| ends accumulate, but it means dusting, cleaning, 
moving about, sorting and resorting all through 
the years whetlever the time for housecleaning 
comes round, and it is almost never worth while. 
Use what you have, then either pass it on to 
some one else, or throw it aside. Those old, faded 
flowers saved from last year’s hat will never be 
used. Why keep them lying about to collect | 
moths and dust? That old pile of papers and | 
magazines, stacked up for weeks and months, may 
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AT HOUSECLEANING TIME. 
T is easy to let a doubtful collection of, odds and 





| board seven-eighths of an inch thick and two 


_of pleasure and surprise. 
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you wish to save; then pass it along to some one | find a dozen or more uses for this labor-saving | | is to plant corn that will grow. 


who will enjoy it. Finish it, and get it out of the 
way. 

That waist that you have worn so long, but that 
is still too good to throw away, would bring a thrill 
of joy to the heart of the girl who works all day in 
the mill or the factory, and has little to spend even 
for necessary clothing; or to the woman who is 
the sole support of a family of children, a sick 
husband, a father or a mother. 

There is too much real need, too much absolute 
want and suffering and poverty in the world to- 
day, for you to keep wearable articles year after 
year, to be eaten at last by moths and thrown into 
the rag-bag. Put them where they will beused. Be 
sensible about it. Do not go to extremes. You 
know how much you should keep, and how much 
you could re bly disp with; and aside 
from all else, no woman can afford to spend her 
time sorting over and over a lot of trash, when she 
might be calling on a friend who needs a cheering 
word, studying, enjoying the companionship of 
her children, visiting the sick, or resting after her 
work in order that she may wear a smiling face 
and unruffiled brow when she gathers her family | 
about her for the evening meal. 

So when you start at your housecleaning this 
year, do not spend too much time in packing away 
doubtful articles, thinking that some day you may, 
perhaps, find them of use. The possibility is too 
remote. Put them where they will be used—where 
they will be doing good, and save some one many 
hours of anxious worry and thought. 
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A PORTABLE CHICKEN FENCE. 


N raising poultry it is often necessary to confine 
| the young chickens for a time. For this pur- 

pose it is convenient to have pens that can 
easily be moved to fresh ground and can be stored 
compactly when not in use. 

Such pens are very easily made from a set of 
wooden frames covered with fine poultry netting. 





The frames should be of uniform size,—four feet 
by sixteen inches is a convenient measurement,— 
and are made by nailing together four strips of 


inches wide. These strips can be bought of 
almost any lumber dealer, under the name of 

‘furring”’ or “trellis stuff.” To these frames the 
wire netting is tacked. 

In each end of every frame two large screw-eyes 
should be inserted, one near the top, the other 
near the bottom. All that is necessary to make 
pens of these frames is to place 
the frames end to end, with the 
screw-eyes of one overlapping | 
the screw-eyes of the next. A 
piece of stiff wire bent at a 
right angle at the upper end, 
to prevent it from falling out, 
should then be run through all 
four screw-eyes. This forms 
a hinge on which the frames 
can be swung to any desired 
angle. 

As the alignment of the 
frames need not be absolutely 
accurate, it is better to place the serew-eyes at the 
same distance from the top and bottom edges of | 
all the frames. If this is done, any two ends can | 
be brought together. 

By putting additional screw-eyes in the sides of 
some of the frames, the pens can be subdivided, 
or the same panels can be used for covers, if 
necessary. 

The variety of pens and purposes for which | 
these frames can be utilized is a constant source | 
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THE “EMERGENCY” BISCUIT. 


T= “emergency” biscuit is made without a 
molding- board, a rolling-pin or a biscuit- 
cutter. Water will serve for the wetting, | 

and lard, or one of the cheaper fats, for the 

shortening. 

Sift the flour, salt and baking-powder into a 

bowl, as for ordinary biscuit dough, chop or rub 
in the shortening, and with as little manipulation 
as possible, add liquid enough to make a very soft 
dough, moist and spongy. You should get this 
result with not more than a turn or two of the | 
mixing-spoon. Drop the dough, in rough lumps, | 
into greased muffin-tins, or on a baking-sheet, and | 
you will have odd, attractive-looking little cakes, | 
rough on top, crisp, tender and porous. 

The addition of a little sugar and a few currants | 
or raisins converts the mixture into an excellent 
luncheon bun; or, when the dough is baked in a 
flat tin, with perhaps an egg in the wetting for 
further enrichment, an appetizing hot supper | 
cake, to be eaten with butter; or, with a sprin- 
kling of cinnamon and powdered sugar over the | 
top crust, a Sunday morning coffee-cake. | 

For variety, chopped apples, blueberries or | 
other fruit can be added to the plain dough, which | 
can also be used for dumpling, or for the erust of | 
a meat pie. A deep stoneware baking-dish, 





nearly filled with sweetened huckleberries, and 
dotted with little pieces of “emergency” dough, 
close enough to one another to run together in the 
baking, makes an excellent quick dessert. 

Little dabs of the dough as big as a walnut, 
dropped into a frying-kettle, will come out in 


dough; and the oftener she makes it the more she | 
will enjoy devising further adaptations for it. 
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A NEW WORD GAME. 


OST word games are not only interesting to 
M play, but also stimulating to the wits and 
memory. Here is a particularly good one: 

After the members of the party are supplied 
with sheets of paper and pencils, they agree on a 
word that contains four or more letters. Each 
player writes or prints the letters of the word on 
his sheet of paper in two vertical columns, the 
first column reading downward, and the second 
reading upward. A space of an inch or two 
should be left between the columns. 

Suppose the word “Matter” is selected. ‘After 
writing down the letters in the proper order, every 
player forms a list of words. The first word must 
begin with the top letter in the left-hand column 
and end with the top letter in the right-hand 
column; the second word must begin and end 
with the second letters, and so on down. One list 
might be arranged as follows: 

M ETE R 
A mus E 
T HIRS T 
THICKET 
E xtR A 
REFORM 

When all the players have completed their lists, 
the host or any one of the company starts the 
guessing part of the game by describing the first 
word in his list. Thus, if it happens to be “meter,” 
he may say, ““My word is a measure ;” if “mortar,” 
“My word is used in building;” if “manger,” 
“My word holds grain.” 

The first player to guess the right word receives 
credit in the shape of a marker,—a bean, a slip of 
paper or a match,—and the one who has the most 
markers when all the words in the list have been 
guessed is the winner. If there are only a few 
players, or if each one has composed a different 
word, every player should be given an opportunity 
to describe his word in turn. If but few combina- 
tions are possible, however, or there are many 
players, the next row should be taken up without 
requiring the whole company to describe the re- 
sults of their work in the row under consideration. 

An alert player, anxious to win as many points 
as possible, will study the columns and prepare 
himself with all the possible word combinations, 
so that he may be the first to recognize their 
descriptions as announced by-his rivals. 

If an occasional combination of letters proves 
so difficult that only one player succeeds in form- 


ing a word beginning and ending correctly, he | 
should receive an extra credit for his ingenuity. | 
The search for the right combination of letters | 


and the friendly rivalry of the players in their 
endeavor to discover unusual words make the 
game lively and amusing. 
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A DRY MOP. 


GOOD housekeeper may be able to live with- 
A out a dry mop, but no good housekeeper 
does it willingly. Four balls of rather coarse 
knitting-cotton and a large crochet-needle are all 
that you need to make a dry mop that will give 
great satisfaction. 

Make a chain of four stitches; join the chain. 

First row. With the thread over the needle, 
make twelve double crochet-stitches into the cirele 
formed by the four chain-stitches. 

Second row. Make a chain of fourteen stitches, 
and catch with a short stitch between every two 
double crochet-stitches in the previous row. 

Third row. Double crochet-stitch between each 


| two erochet-stitches on the first row. 


Fourth row the same as the second row. 
Take care to have the work lie flat. For this 
purpose, put in an extra double crochet- stitch 


| oceasionally. You will make the mop of double 


erochet- and chain-stitches. The double crochet- 
stitches form the foundation of the mop, and the 
chains serve to catch 
the little particles of 
dust. 

Continue making 
first the double cro- 
chet-stitches and then 
the chains until the 
work measures sev- 
enteen inches across. 
To finish, make one 
row of double crochet- 
stitches, with one 
chain between each 
two stitches. Crochet 
a chain as long as the circumference of the mop, 
and run the chain thus made through the double 





| erochet-stitches on the last row. 


Take an old broom-handle and fasten a three- 
inch square block of wood at one end. Pad it and 
eover it with cloth, so that in using it there may 
be no sharp edges to injure furniture or walls. 
| Put the handle inside the mop, draw up the string 
and tie it. 

The mop can be laundered easily by taking it 
off the handle, washing it, and hanging it in the 


air to dry. 
N 
A field once noticed that there were many stalks 
without ears upon them, and a large number 
of hills without the proper number of stalks grow- 
ing in them. Examination showed that twenty- 
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TESTING YOUR SEED-CORN. 


observing visitor to a large Western corn- 


three stalks out of every hundred were bare of | 


ears, and that ten hills in a hundred had no stalks 
whatever. In other words, the farmer was culti- 
vating one hundred acres of land to grow less | 


as well be thrown out now, for new ones are com- | queer shapes, and can be served with a green | than seventy acres of corn. 


ing along every day. When you sit down to read | 


a paper or magazine, ciip at the time whatever | for crullers. The resourceful housekeeper will | farmers are learning how to avoid it. 


salad, or be dusted with sugar, and substituted | 


That kind of farming does not pay, and good | 
The secret 








the Editor of the Family Page 








Barren stalks are 
due largely to the weakness of the plant, which 
| has not vitality enough to produce an ear. 

Vigorous seed will prevent much of this loss, 
and will add from ten to twenty acres of real corn 
to the sixty-seven already growing on the one 
hundred acres of corn land. 

The test for fertility in seed-corn is so simple 
that any one can readily make it for himself, and 
thereby determine what ears will and what will 
not germinate. 

First of all, throw out all ears that show mildew, 
or black in the pith. They will not grow, and 
need no further test. Then take your seed-corn 
and arrange it in rows on a board, separating the 
ears by nails driven into the board at intervals of 
about two inches. Number the ears, and give 
each ear number a corresponding number on the 
testing sheet. 

This sheet is a piece of muslin cloth as large as 
suits your need, and ruled into squares about one 
and a half inches in diameter. 

Prepare a shallow box just large enough to take 
in the ruled cloth. Fill it with sand or sawdust, 
cover it with the muslin cloth, and wet the whole 
thoroughly with lukewarm water. 

Now from ear No. 1 take three, or five, or ten 
kernels; the more you take the surer will be your 
test. Select them as follows: for a three-kernel 
test, choose one kernel from near the butt of the 
ear; turn the ear one-third over, and select a 
kérnel from near the middle; turn it again one- 
third over, and choose a kernel from near the tip. 
This will give you an average of the whole ear. 

Place these three kernels on the square marked 
1, and return the ear to its place. Do this with 
each ear in turn. Then carefully lay a strip 
of moist muslin over the corn, cover this again 
with a heavy moist cloth, and put the box in a 
place where the temperature will remain about 
seventy degrees or a little more. Keep the box 
and its contents moist, but not wet. 

At the end of seven to ten days begin very care- 
fully at one edge to unroll the covers. Remove 
the heavier cloth first, then roll back the muslin 
cover until the whole tester is open. You may 
find that only sixty out of one hundred ears show 

lete germination. Throw out the other forty 
ears. They will be good for the stock, but are 
valueless as seed-corn. 

Now examine carefully the remaining sixty. 
Some kernels show but one sprout—the root 
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sprout. That tells you that they are weak, and 
that when you put them into the ground they may 
fail to grow; or if they do chance to grow, they 
will almost certainly be among the earless stalks. 
So go back to the board and remove all the ears 
that have shown puny germination. That leaves 
you with seed-corn that is one hundred per cent. 
good; and with ordinary luck as to the season, 
such a test, which will require not more than one 
day’s work for forty acres of corn, should add at 
least ten bushels an acre to. your yield, or four 
hundred bushels for the day’s work. At current 
prices for corn, that is good wages for a day 
pleasantly spent. 
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A DRAFT FOR A PRINCESS SLIP. 


HE princess slip is an attractive and desir- 

| able garment for wear under thin wasli 

dresses, or gowns of sheer material, or when 

you are fastidious about avoiding an accumulation 

of bands at the waist line. It can be made up in 

soft satins, wash silks, colored batistes and lawns. 

or in ordinary undergarment muslins, to take the 

place of the corset cover and a long—or a short— 
skirt. 

As the upper half of the princess slip was in- 
cluded in the draft of the tight-fitting waist lining. 
described in the Family Page for February, onl) 
the lower half need now be given. From the wais! 
line, slight changes must be made in the basqui 
of the tight-fitting waist lining, and several new 
measurements are needed for the lower half 0! 
the slip. 

Pin a tape measure round the waist at the proper 
waist line, and take measurements from the tap: 
down. 

Waist measurement: snug round the waist. 

Round hips: moderately snug round the fulles! 
part of the hips. 

Length of back: from the tape line in the cente: 
of the back to the floor. 

Length of front: from the tape line in the cente 
of the front to the floor. 

Length of sides: from the ‘tape line over the hip 
to the floor. 

Back Gore.—With the yardstick on L, through = 
draw a straight line the length of the back; mar 
the end of it1. From 1, measure to the left, towa! 
| the back, a distance equal to one-half of the hi 

measurement, less six inches. This is but a ten 

porary point. With the yardstick on G, draw alin 
the length of the back, and let the end of it me« 
| the temporary point just made. Both points ma 





| have to be adjusted slightly, in order to meet @ 
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Dollars Saved on 


Your Dresses 


Dollars saved on your dresses; sav- 
ings on waists and skirts and hats, 
savings on everything you buy from the 
““NATIONAL’’ Style Book. 

You know values, you appreciate bar- 
gains. Therefore we want you to have 
this Style Book of bargains. Therefore 
we are holding one ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style 
Book to be sent you free as soon as we 
receive your request—the request we 
ask you to write now. 

Writing for this Style Book will mean 
to you money saved, more pleasure in 
your Summer’s apparel, and increased 
delight in your personal appearance. 

Therefore, for your own pleasure, and 
for the money it will save you, write 
for this book today. 


Your Style Book Shows— 





Waists . . ‘ 9c. to $ 6.98 
EP 2 eee 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses . 2.98 ‘‘ 15.98 
Silk Dresses 3 : : 7.98 ‘‘ 17.98 
Ready-Made Suits 10.98 “‘ 17.98 
+ Hats. : ‘ 1.98 “ 9.98 
i Ladies’Coats *. . . .. Sa ~ Be 
Lingerieand Wash Dresses for 
Misses and Small Women . 2.98 “ 8.98 


Made-to-Measure 


Tailored Suits 
$12.50 to $30 


Samples of materials used for ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Suits are sent gladly, but only 
when asked for, and they are well worth ask- 
ng for. So when writing for your Style Book 
today, be sure to ask for samples. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


wee Re aE ROR NTE eT OF 





i We Prepay postage and exp on all 
; Our goods to any part of the world. Every 
NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Tag attached. This tag says that 





you may return any garment not satisfactory 
to you and we will refund your money and pay 
express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
| 219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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the proper distances given. Mark the final point 
2. Connect 1 and 2 with a freehand curve. 
Side-Back Gore.—From R draw a line straight 
down; measure, however, from O through R, the 
length of the side over the hips; mark this point 3. 
From 3, measure toward the back the same dis- 
tance as line 1 2, or one-half of the hip measure, 
minus six inches. This, also, is a temporary point. 


from N the length of the back, to meet the tempo- 
| rary point. Adjust and mark the point 4. Con- 
nect3and4. LS1 should equal N 8 4. 

| Underarm Gore.—From I, draw a line straight 
down, measuring, however, from B the length of 
the side; mark the point 5. From 5, measure 
toward the back a distance equal to 1 2, or one- 
half the hip measurement, minus six inches. This 
is a temporary point. Draw a line from G, meas- 
uring from A the distance of the length of the side 
to the temporary point. Adjust and mark the 
new point 6. Connect 5 and 6 with a curved line. 
| A G6 should equal O R 3. 

| Front Gore.—From M, draw a line straight down 
| the length of the front; mark the point 7. From 
|7, measure toward the back a distance equal to 
one-fourth of one-half the hip measure—a tempo- 
rary marking. From T measure down the length 
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of the front to meet the temporary point. Adjust 
| and mark the final point 8 Connect 7 and 8. 
| M W 7 should equal T X 8. 
| Side-Front.—With the ruler on J, through U, 
| make an indefinite line from U on. Measure from 
U on this line the length of the front; mark the 
point 9. From 9, measure upward slantingly 
toward the back ten inches—a temporary point. 
With the ruler on A, through N, draw a line from 
N measuring the length of the side, to meet the 
| temporary point. Adjust and mark the new point 
10. N 10 should equal B15. U 9 should equal 
Tas 
| With the tracing-wheel and fresh paper, trace a 
pattern extending from the shoulder to the floor. 
This will have to be done one section, or gore, at 
a time, and then removed to new paper, in order 
to avoid the overlapping of the gores. 

The seam allowance should coincide with that 
given for the waist draft: three-quarters of an 
inch for all skirt seams, except the front or back 
closing, which should be one inch. A lower hem 
of four or five inches will give about the correct 
length for an under-slip, although that must be 
gaged somewhat by the length of the outside 
dress. 

The outside dress will also determine how. low 
the slip should be cut at the neck. Better lines are 
obtained by trying the under-slip on the person, 
and marking the desired neck curve with a pencil. 


® 

To Circumvent Moths.—An ingenious house- 
keeper has discovered that empty coffee and 
cracker tins make safe and convenient receptacles 
| for the storage of small woolen articles during the 
season when moths abound. The articles are 
thoroughly brushed and placed in the cans. A 
piece of paper is then pasted round the cover, and 
a slip is affixed to the top on which can be written 
a list of what the can contains. 


SELECTED ECEIPTS 
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With the yardstick on S, draw a line, measuring | 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP 0O., Toledo, Ohio. 


STAMP 
STAMPS! Sicnary stamps, be. 100 foreign, 


no two alike, inel. India, Newfoundland, etc., 

only 6c. 100 U. 8. all diff., scarce lot, only 80c. 

1000 fine mixed, lic. Agts. wtd., 50%. List free. 
Ibuy stamps. L. B. Dover, D-11, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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_Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Unexcelled for relieving Throat Troubles. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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—don’t you want to see them? 
Peep into other people’s new homes and get 


the latest ideas for your own decorating. Our 
book tells about the FREE Cvolor Plans our 
expert designers will send you for any rooms 
you wish to decorate. You will be glad to 
know more about 
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so exquisite in color and quality it is used in the 


most expensive modern homes though it costs 
far less than wall paper or paint. Kalsomine 
colors appear harsh and crude beside the soft-hued 
Alabastine tints. Goes furthest on the walls and 
is easiest to use. Full direc- 
tions on every package — 
simply mix with cold water 
and put on. Does not chip, 
peel or rub off. 16 Beautiful 
Colors and— 
With Our Color Plans you 
can easily have the most ar- 
| tistic home in your neigh- 
borhood. 
| Send for Our FREE BOOK 


Full 5 Ib. pkg. White 50c. 
Regular Tints 55c. 
Alabastine Company 


657 Grandville Rd. ,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York, Desk 57, 106 Water St. 














J For College, School, Society or Lodge, 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of! 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c 
| each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept.654, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


| 
Made in the i 
Plant tn the Wenn SPHLP with Complete $ 
devoted to manufact- 3 Outfit ready to install 
uring 2 ave wel ALSO 3% TO 36nR 
engines. Guaranteed by a big [ 
sible concern. Write for big See 
tells and shows you all about these hi 
GRA 
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grade motors and how they are made. 
Y MOTOR COMPANY, SIG U. S$, Motors Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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= See REAL MONEY SAVERS 
OP A RS Entirely different from the 
Se } 77 I \A ordinary waterproof collar in 
? ws Style and appearance. You can't 






tell them from linen. Collars 26c— 
Cuffs 50c. At dealers—Style Book Free. 
; The Arlington Co. 

Established 1883. 126 Broadway, N. Y. 














"gs patented Automatic 
Razor Stropper Automatically 








| zor onally. puts a perfect edge on any razor, old style or | 
— ig seller. Every man wants one. | 

teed Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 

for Life. J.T.BrandtCatlery Co.,84W. Broadway,N.Y. 
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A Machine You Can Respect 


You may need to employ a carpenter, 
for instance, to do some work about the 
house. If he gets right at the job as 
though he knew his business, works 
diligently, does the job in a thoroughly 
workmanlike manner, that man from 
that time commands your confidence. 
He has earned not only his wages, but 
also your respect. 

In future if you have any such work to 
be done, you will have that man and no 
one else, if youcan get him. This simple 
illustration reveals the secret of the strong 
attachments that are formed for the 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


No matter what kind of work is to be 
done, the New Home adapts itself to 
that work with almost human intelli- 
gence. It goes right at it just as though 
it knew how, and it does. It does its 
work without noise, commotion, hesita- 
tion, or any fault, and when finished you 
cannot but admire the job and respect 
the machine. 


Whenever you have any sewing to do you turn 
eagerly to the New Home, knowing that it will do 
anything, do it right, do it easily, and on time. 

ave you a sewing machine that you can respect? 
If not, wouldn't you like one? The New Home Liter 
ature is gladly sent post-paid on request. 


Ask for Catalogue K. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE Co. 


Orange, Mass. 























Be a Horse Trainer! 
$1,200 to $3,000 a Year at Home or Traveling 
anc. Femme, Booey, worid-temous King of Horse 
Eectal Horse Trainer's Prospoctan, ©2077 is om 


42 


Every man who wants to 
get into a money-makin 
rofession; every owner © 
icking, tricky, vicious, 
scary, balky colts or horses, 
should write for it. 

Prof. Beery was tremen- 
dously successful giving ex- 
hibitions of his marvelous 
skill in training horses an 
mastering man-killingstal- 
lions. He traveled all over 
the United States thrilling 
vast audiences everywhere. He has now reti from 
the arena and is giving the world the benefit of his 
priceless knowledge. 

The career of a professional horse trainer offers 
remarkable money-making opportunities at home or 
traveling. Men who have mastered Prof. Beery’s 
System are making all the way from $1,200 to $3,000 a year. 
Owners gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have vicious, tricky horses 
broken of bad habits or to have green colts properly broken. 

Prof. Beery’s graduates make loads of money giving exhi- 
bitions. Many now own profitable training stables. Some are 
getting rich buying up cast-off kickers, tricksters and horses 

‘afraid-of-autos’’ cheap, handling them a few days and sell- 
ing at tremendous profit. 

There is lots of money in breaking colts and curing horses 
of bad habits. The field is unlimited. 

Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus Freel Are you ambitious 
to make money? Follow the teachings of Prof. Beery and be- 
come a horsetrainer! Write for the Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus 
today! Itis FREE! Tell me all about your horse. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 17-A, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








four sliced. onions. 





several hours and cut in small pieces. Cook one 
| hour. Serve with one cup of rice which has been 
| boiled in plenty of salted water for one hour. 


| SOUTHERN CRANBERRY MUFFINS.—Beat 
| one-third cupful of butter to a cream; gradually 
| beat in a mat cupful of sugar, one egg 
beaten light, three-quarters cupful of sweet milk, 
two cupfuls of sifted flour, two teas 
baking-powder and a pinch of salt. en. these 
have been well mixed, beat in one cupful of cran- 
berries, ‘cut in_halves. ke about twenty-five 
minutes in well-buttered muffin-pans. 
fins may be served as dessert, wi 
poured over them. 


RED PEA SOUP.—A delicious soup for the 
winter months is made as follows: Boil one 
of peas in two A. of water until they are f- 
done. Then add one pound of bacon or a ham 
bone with a little meat on it. When the peas are 
} een gd boiled, take them out and rub them 
through a colander or coarse sieve. Put the pulp 
back into the pot with the bacon or the bone, and 
season with pepper, salt and some chopped celery. 


a slice of lemon in each plate. 
SAVORY BEAN LOAF.—Brown or golden 


hem tender, then mash smooth ; 
brown bread in crumbs as there is bean mush, 
ground black pepper and salt to taste, a small 
onion chopped and browned, and the yolk of one 
egg. Mix well together with the hands, and form 
into a large ball flattened top and bottom, dip 
first in the unbeaten white of egg, then roll in 
cracker-crumbs; repeat and put in the oven, 
basting it well with vegetable butter or drippings 
till nicely browned. 

en cooking beans remember not to add any 
salt till they are tender; salt hardens the outer 
skin and causes the bean to be indigestible. The 
| same rule holds good for peas and lentils. 





BACALAO.—Fry three slices of salt pork and | 
Add one can of tomatoes, and | 
one pound of salt fish which has been soaked for | 


nfuls of | 


The muf- | 
a cream sauce | 


uart | 


Boil the soup until it is quite thick and serve with | 


beans, or black or white haricot beans may be | 
ressed into service for this dish. Boil or steam | 
add half as much | 


} 





i 
burns or needs watching. 
—enjoy yourself outdoors—your dinner is prepar- 
ing and never fails to be delicious. 
Special Price on 10,000 Cookers— 


Save % to % 
the Price 


and have the fastest, /atest model, most 
saving fireless cooker made. The 
Rapid roasts, bakes, steams, stews, 
boils and fries a// inside the cooker. 
Cooks deliciously—nothing spoils or 
You can visit, sew, shop 





















I am making a 


- Fireless 


Cooker 


Won't vou test a Rapid in your kitchen a month a/ my 
risk ? 
to keep it—you won't lose one penny. 


Saves 75c on Every Dollar For Fuel 


Where you burn gas or coal 2, 3 and 4 hours, you will 
use it but a few minutes with the Rapid—saving all 
that waste. 
better—better flavor, juicy, tender. 


If you decide you don't want it you don’t need 
My Rapid 


But better still your food will taste 75% 
Write for my 


125-Page Recipe Book Free 


Shows how you can cut down your grocery and meat 
bills at least 44 with a Rapid 
less expensive cuts of meat, etc., 
tizing, nourishing food. Send for this Book of 125 
famous recipes—you too will be amazed at the saving 
and comfort of a Rapid. i 
my Special Factory Price gives you a Rapid at a 
trifle above actual cost of making 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 266, DETROIT, MICH. 


How you can use the 
and have just as appe 


Write today—remember 
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THE 
rated weekly per f 


YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- | 
kl 1 the family. 

2.00 a year, in advance, 
to ome address in the 
.00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, | 


tes subseription price is 
including postage prepai 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, a 
countries. Entered at the Foote 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


~—— Subseriptions may begin at any time during | 


shen pel Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
co lect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscr! ber. 


Payment for The Com panion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Pos' ce Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. v non neither of ‘hese can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subseription expires, wil 
be changed 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





_CORRECTING HEREDITY. 


SZAAN7 


} 
OT so long ago people lived in 


abject fear of the bogy of phys- | 
ical inheritance, for they believed | 
that the sins and weaknesses of the 
father were visited in the most 
literal sense upon the children. 
They thought that the law was an 
iron one from which there could be 
no appeal. We are wiser now, and | 
happier, for we have found out 
that in the matter of disease hered- | 
ity does not determine our fate, | 
but merely marks an avoidable 
tendency. 

Just as the poor man’s son may become a million- 
aire, so the sick man’s son may become a man rich 
in health and strength; although in either case | 
the man concerned will have to work hard and 
fight many battles. To the human being deter- 
mined to win the prize of health, the knowledge of 





inherited tendencies to disease will be in itself an | 





advantage. Being forewarned, he is forearmed. 

A person who knows that his mother and per- 
haps an aunt or two have died of tuberculosis will | 
from the beginning throw up defenses against that | 
particular enemy. He will live day and night in | 
fresh air, eat suitable food, wear proper clothes, 
and so live that his inherited tendency will grow | 
yearly less, until by and by he is in no danger of | 
contracting tuberculosis. He did not inherit it; 
he never had it; and finally, by sensible living, he | 
has eliminated the disposition toward it from his 
tissues. Much the same may be said to those who 
fear that they have inherited an appetite for 
alcohol, which is observed in some (by no means 
in all) of the children of drunkards, and to those 
who think that they have a predisposition to 
gout. 

It must be remembered, however, that Nature is 
not always direct in her attacks; she is capable of 
innumerable flank movements and surprises. The 
children of the dipsomaniac may find themselves 
assailed with rheumatism; those of gouty parents 
may be attacked by tuberculosis. Vigilance is the 
price not only of liberty but of health. 

In this fight against inherited physical tenden- 
cies, we not only gain health for ourselves, but 
benefit those who are to follow us. The man who 
succeeds in eradicating his own tendency to gout | 
is likely to have children still less liable to the | 
disease than himself, and so on from generation | 
to generation. It is certain that true wisdom for | 
ourselves as well as true love for those who 
are to come after us consists in recognizing our 
physical weak spots and in making every effort to 
strengthen them. 
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LITTLE NEEDLEWOMEN. 


SZMASZ 


HE patchwork and samplers of 

our foremothers suggest charm- 
ing pictures of sedate little maidens | 
in quaint frocks, stitching patiently 
at bits of gay brocade or flowery 
garlands or pious mottoes or em- 
bellished alphabets. But a hint 
here and there in an ancient diary | 
or letter tends to show that, after | 
all, they were human little girls, | 
with childish hearts not always as 
patient as their fingers. 

Not long ago one aged grand- | 
mother shamelessly confessed that 
she always played missionary and savages with 
her dolls, because then she need make clothes only 
for the missionary. Any gay old rag tied round 
the heathen was correct and sufficient; moreover, 
her mother could hardly object to such a pious and 
edifying variation of the usual ways of playing | 
dolls. | 

Miss Dodge, “Gail Hamilton,” used to declare 
that her lifelong detestation of sewing dated from 
the day when she laboriously made a petticoat for 
her doll, only to discover, when she drew the gath- 
ering-string, that she had forgotten to make a knot 
in the end of it. 

Recently, a lady who in her little girlhood be- 
longed to an association called “Buds of Promise,” 
organized to sew for the poor, related an even 
more discouraging experience. Not being quick 
with her needle, she usually found herself at the 
end of a meeting far behind the others and with 
her task unfinished. So when one day the task | 
assigned her was the easy one of overcasting a | 
seam, she was delighted to think that for once she | 
would be able to keep up with the others. She 
had, indeed, nearly finished, when one of the two 
ladies who supervised the work, chancing along, 
said casually: 

“From left to right! How very odd! But really, | 
I don’t suppose it makes any difference, if you | 








want to do it that way, though of course the proper 
way is from right to left.’ 

She was, alas! a conscientious little girl; and 
she felt that duty required that her seam be over- 
cast in the proper way, and no other. Sadly but 
resolutely, she ripped every stitch and began again. 
Sewing from right to left, she was making excel- 
lent progress, when the other supervisor looked 
over her shoulder. 

““My dear little girl, what a very queer way to 
overcast! People usually begin at the other end, 
you know. It doesn’t matter for once; but next 
| time, remember—left to right.” 

She finished her seam in melancholy too deep 
for words. She still overcasts seams—when she 
has to—from left to right; but which way is proper 
she neither knows nor cares. Her ambition to be 
a perfect needlewoman was quenched once for all. 


* ¢ 


THACKERAY AS A REPORTER. 
HACKERAY once acted as police reporter for 
the London Diogenes, and performed his work 
in no perfunctory way. How the future novelist 
must have enjoyed observing and recording this 
bit of court-room humor! 





Pat Fogarty went all the way from Manchester | 


to London in order to thrash Mick Fitzpatrick, | 
which he did, winding up the performance with 
the assistance of an “awful horseshoe.” He w: 


| man. 


“Well, sir,” began the court, “you came here | ojear as a bell. 


from Manchester, did you?’ 

“Your honor has answered correct.” 

a... see the complainant’s head; it was cut by 

sharp instrument. Do ey know what cut it?” 

oe Airt your honor afther sayin’ that a sharp | 
insthrumint did?” 

“I see you mean to equivocate,” said the court, 
becoming restive. ‘‘Now, sir, you cut that head 

ou came here to cut it, did you not? Now, sir, 
what motive brought you to London ?’’ 

“The locomotive, yer honor.” 

“Equivocating again, you scoundrel!” said the 

ourt, waxing warm. Raising up the horseshoe, 
and holding it before Pat, he said, ““Do you see this 
horseshoe, sir?” 

“Is ita horseshoe, yer honor?” 

“Don’t you see it is, sir? Are you blind? Can 
you not tell at once that it is a horseshoe?” 

“Bedad, no, iy honor.” 

“No?” angri 

“No, yer le but can yersilf tell?’’ 

“Of course I can, you stupid Irishman.” 

“Oh, glory be to goodness, see what education 
is!” sol oquized Pat, aloud. “‘Sure, yer honor, a 
poor, ignorant creature like mesilf wouldn’t know 

a horse’s shoe from a mare’s.’ 


® © 
“WE UNS” AND “YOU UNS.” 


Boston, Mass. | detected and brought before Mr. Justice Simple- | I would get bewildered and would not know which 





ORTHERNERS who visit certain parts of the | 


South and Southwest are sometimes amused 
by what they call Southern provincialisms. Among | 
these are “‘we uns” and “you uns.” 
| of fact, the expressions are not strictly Southern, | 
but are used by those who live—or used to live— 
in the Alleghenies. The mountain population 
seems to be largely homogeneous, as if descended 
from a common stock. 


The mountaineers have mingled little with the 
peo of the lower country, and being isolated, 
lave peceeens some of the peculiarities of speech 
and custom brought from the mother country, 
whieh “the rest of us have abandoned. “We uns” 
is not evena true Americanism; it is common even 
now in Scotland, whence it was doubtless im- 
to our mountains by the hardy Scotch 
mmigrants. 

The phrase is an ancient one. It may be found 
. Tyndale’ s New Testament. In Matthew 3:9 can 

e Te: 

“And see that ye ons thinke not to saye in your- 
selves we have Abraham to oure father.” 


As Tyndale’s translation was printed in 1526, 
near! — hundred years ago, this form of ex- 
geese on has the prestige of age, and belonged to 
he language of our ancestors. 


® © 


“FLA-FLAFF- LARRY.” 


| Boney is only four hundred miles from 
London, but the English of the former is not 
the English of the latter. So a tourist from the 
south of England learned when he tried to get 
some information from a carter in the Trongate. 


There had been some kind of street accident, and 
a crowd had => The Englishman joined 
the throng, and unable to see what was going on 
within the circle of human beings, put the usual 
question: 

“What’s the matter here?” 

A carter turned and said, “‘Fla-flaff-larry.” 

“I beg your pardon. wl 

“Fla- jaff-larry.” 

“I’m very sorry,” the Englishman said, meekly, 

“but I don’t understand what has ha pened. re 

The carter’s neighbor —_- ee y toward the 
inqui rer. “Man, yer a thick A’m shair 
he’s telt™ ye twice that a fella fell aff a lorry.” 


e © 
THE RIGHT BEAR. 


‘NX TO,” said the editor, regretfully, as he handed 
the typewritten manuscript back to the 
young man, “bear stories are out of date. We want 
more spicy matter.” 
The author's face brightened. 


is just what you want!” he declared. 
an adventure with a cinnamon bear.” 


“Oh, then that 
“It describes 








Companion Subscriptions 
at $1.75 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 





We have received so many letters from 
workers who wish to complete lists of 
new subscriptions, asking us to extend 
the time during which subscriptions 
may be taken at $1.75, that we have 
decided to continue the old price, $1.75, 
on both new and renewal subscriptions 
until March 30, 1912, after which the 
price will be $2.00 to all. 

We shall be particularly glad to have 
renewing subscribers take advantage 
| of this opportunity. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


As a matter 


little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifricé” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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A WOMAN DOCTOR 


WAS QUICK TO SEE THAT COFFEE POISON WAS 
DOING THE MISCHIEF. 


A lady tells of a bad case of coffee poisoning and 
tells it in a way so simple and straightforward 
that literary skill could not improve it. 

“I had neuralgic headaches for 12 years,” she 
says, “and have suffered untold agony. When I 
first began to have them I weighed 140 pounds, 
but they brought me down to 110. 

“IT went to many doctors and they gave me only | 
temporary relief. So I suffered on, till one day, a 
woman doctor advised me to drink Postum. She 
said I looked like I was coffee poisoned. 

“So I began to drink Postum, and gained 15 
pounds in the first few weeks and am still gaining 
but not so fast as at first. My headaches began 
to leave me after I had used Postum about two 
weeks—long enough, I expect, to get the coffee | 
poison out of my system. 

“Now that a few months have passed since I | 
began to use Postum, I can gladly say that-I never 
know what a neuralgic headache is like any more, 
and it was nothing but Postum that relieved me. 

“Before I used Postum I never went out alone; 





way toturn. Now I go alone and my head is as 

My brain and nerves are stronger 
than they have been for years.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 


Ever read the above letter? A new one) 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
**Count the Indians 
on the Road ”’ 















a motorcycle. 
It makes you w 


It's the most fascinating of modern 
independent and self-reliant— 


Ride 
vehicles. 
notice. F. lar trips or just 

—moaebbinaihasas 


The Indian, 1912 Models. 


| 4H. P. Single Cylinder, $200; 7 H. P. Twin Cylinder, $250. | 
14 Important Improvements in 1912 Models. 
New Indian armored 
pedioncl ad aati 
tone Fog Ce on abcd teed cms hae ath 
Free Engine Clutch enables you to slow down and get off 
without st the and to start without 
igre one Vou singly move ve — 


Maintained at small expense. The Indian has run nearly 
32 miles on | pnt of exoline dear quellteun § ade 


—_ more about this wonderfully useful machine. Write 
today for new 1912 catalogue. Mailed free to any address. 
THE HENDEE MFG. CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Motorcycles in the World. 
849 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Are your boys and girls bubbling 


over with bodily health? They 
should be. A daily breakfast of 
Ralston will supply them with 
energy forthe day, and give thema 
substantial surplus to grow up on. 


Ralston Wheat Food 


is just the best whole hard wheat, 
ground into golden brown granules 
that cook up into the nuttiest, meat- 


_iest dish you ever tasted. Children 


just love it. And they need the 
solid nourishment that Ralston 
provides. 

Ralston is not factory cooked 
—it comes in condensed form, 
to be cooked fresh for every 
breakfast—therefore more econ- 
omical than other foods. A cup 
makes six breakfasts—a box 
Se saan arn makes fifty 
ava"s"n"a"e'etv ts bowls, when 
#1 cooked. 


Don't amet give 
ee Se ys and girls 
f Wheat Food 
ge —it will make them 
4 strong, rugged and 
4 thy. Begin to- 
J morrow; you'll like 
it, too. 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious nourishing bread, 
muffins, rolls, etc. Try it too. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 











Natal, Java, etc. d Album, 5c 
Mixed, ce diff. U.S. 
5c. Agte wide 50%. List Pree. 


5c. aa hinges, 
I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 3943 Cote Brilliante Ave..8t. Louis, Mo. 










SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 











We Will DYE Them and 


Weave New Kugs 













re 


Now, beginning March 1, 1912 — for the first time in the 
history of rug-weaving — you can send your old, faded, 
worn-out carpets and have them washed, sterilized, dyed 
and woven into rugs that will match your furnishings. 


We Dye Your Old Carpets— You Choose 



















colorless, and get back 


re 
© 


PST > \ aed 


carpets to weave 


parlor. 


e ¥ 


~ > 








Woven any size, without seams. 
EVERY ORDER COMPLETED WITHIN THREE DAYS 


a Yl Your old carpets are worth money, no matter how 
\. badly worn. 


ie 


oe and weave 
SAVE YOU MONEY. 


' the Colors for Your New Rugs 


| Think of it of it! ony" can nde us all of your old carpets, faded and 





beautiful, bright, new, reversible rugs— 


any color you choose—that will blend harmoniously wah the color 
scheme of any room in your home. F 


New Ru Rugs at at a Saving of 


We are os ae: only concern in 1 the world that dyes your old 


newrugs. By our improved method of 


weaving, we make beautiful rugs, totally different and 
far superior to any other rugs woven from old carpets. 
ful designs to your taste—plain, fancy, Oriental—fit for any 
Be the firstin your town to get one of these new rugs. 


Beauti- 


Guaranteed to wear 10 a 


We Pay Freight 
Don’t throw them away. 


FR FREE Write today for book of de- 
signs, in 12 colors, prices and 
information, Ittells how 
we > Sadh, iene scour, sterilize and dye your old 
them into NEW RUGS 


OF ANY COLOR YOU DESIRE. IT WILL 
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4P® STAMPS Brazil, Peru, Cape G-Ht Mexico, 
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survive?’’ Mrs. Bascom’s young man 
boarder asked, with a tempted glance 
at the plate she offered him. 

‘‘Survive! Ain’t they perfectly light?’’ 

‘‘As a feather, Mrs. Bascom, but I suppose 
it would be possible to overeat on ambrosia. 
Can’t say, though, that I ever did hear of the 
gods having indigestion, did you ?’’ 

‘*‘T never heard of anybody getting indiges- 
tion from my corn-meal patties,’’? was the 
practical answer, and the boarder suddenly 
saw that he was making a mistake. | Here he 
was, having a late, lone’ breakfast, served ‘to 
him, not by the cook, but by the good-hearted 
landlady’ herself, who made a’ tremendous pet 
of her one yyoung man. Olearly, this wasia 
time for tact. 

‘*That’s the talk,’’ he agreed, ‘‘and ifany- 
body ,ever did, it would be the: fault of the 
person—not the patties. I’m ashamed to eat 
any more, but I can’t resist, so here goes,’’ 
and he transferred to his own plate two more 


"LD: you think I might eat another and 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


“THEN SHE GRABBED MY ARM.” 


of the delicious golden puffs. ‘‘I say, Mrs. 
Bascom, do you think I could learn to make 
these things ?’’ 

‘‘Land’s sake, what would you want to 
learn for??? 

**Oh, some day I’m going to have a flat all 
to myself, -with things in the ice-box, and I’m 
going’ to get my own breakfasts. I’d like to 
have corn patties then. Could you teach me?’’ 

A reminiscent gleam appeared in Mrs. Bas- 
com’s eyes, as her ample form subsided into 
a chair at the other side of the table. 

‘‘T ean teach anybody that don’t know too 
much how to make corn: patties, and I guess 
you don’t,’’ shevanswered. ‘*That is,’’with 
a twinkle at her own emphasis of the pronoun, 
“f guess a man wouldn’t. My-rule for corn 
patties has gone all over this country. One 
woman wrote me from Australia that she was 
making ’em there. And the only person I 
ever tried to teach that couldn’t learn was 
Ksther Finley. She knew too much.”’ 

‘How was that??? The inquiry was polite, 
but the boarder had begun to think about 
catching a train for town. 

“Want to hear? Well, maybe ’twill help 
you in your business some day, same:as it has 
Miss Beardsley. ’’ 

‘Miss Beardsley? ’? This was different. 








Esther come back, nothing would suit him 
but she must come over and learn how to make 
vem. That was sand in her teeth, you can 
imagine, but I tried to be as nice as I could, | 
saying, ‘Of course you know,’ every other 
word, while I told her about makin’ the corn 
meal into a mush, and just how thick, and 
all that. She never said one word until I 
spoke of breakin’ three eggs into it. Then she 
| stepped me. ‘Not in the boiling mush, Mrs. 
‘Bascom !’-she says, just like that. ‘Not in 
the boilin’ mush! It would cook the eggs!’ 
And do you «suppose I could move Esther 
Finley from that? Just you try! She let me 
talk ‘and talk, and then she went home and 
cooled off ‘that: mush before she put the eggs 
in, and’ her patties were good and soggy, of 
course, and Mr. Finley made: remarks that-she 
didn’t tell me about, you ean be-.sure; it come 
to me roundabout. 
| ‘After that, when I was talking with her | 
| from time to time, she’d sort of lead the sub- 
ject on to patties, tryin’ to find out what she 
: had missed, and every time 
I’d get to those eggs, tellin’ 
her, she’d break in on me, 
‘Not in the boilin’ mush !’ 
until I got almost r’iled. 
And I found out, one way 
and another, that she’d tried 
beatin’ the eggs, yolks and 
whites separate, and I don’t 
know what all, but she 
couldn’t make light patties ; 
and at last, one morning, 
Mr. Finley knocked on our 
kitchen door, and says he, | 
‘Mrs. Bascom, will you} 
come over to my house and 
make some corn patties? 
Esther can’t get the trick.’ 
“It was a ticklish ‘thing 
to do, but I went, and Esther 
tried to act real polite and 
watch me, until I started to 
drop:in those eggs. Then 
she grabbed my arm,’’ — 
Mrs. Bascom illustrated 
with a tragic gesture, as if | 
to stay the deed, —‘‘and she | 
says, for the last time, ‘Not 
—in—the—boilin’ mush ! 
‘You’ll cook *em!’ And-Mr. | 
Finley, he .spoke up real 
sharp, .an’ -says, 














—just like that. 

‘‘What’s that? Miss 
Beardsley? I’m coming to 
her. | Don’t you worry about 
your train; you can’t eatch 
another for twenty minutes. 
Where was ‘I? Oh, yes— 
Esther let me alone after he 
-spoke, and the patties were 
just fine, and-she never for- 
gave me, either. ‘And one | 
day, when Miss Beardsley’ first come! here, I | 
told her' that story. About a year .afterward | 
she says to me, ‘Your corn-patty «story has | 
helped me in my work, \Mrs. Bascom.’ 

‘‘Of course I asked her what-she meant, and | 
she told me that her first case+pneumonia it | 
was—got well, and her :second. case.was pneu- 
monia, too, but under another doctor, .and he | 
began orderin’ every single thing done different | 
from the first one. It was: mighty hard for 
her, you see. Seemed as if-she’-knew' hevwas 
tellin’ her to do the things that: would: kill the 
patient; but she ‘had been ‘trained to obey 
orders, so-she did,.and, Jo and ‘behold! that 
patient got well, ‘too. 

‘“See the point? -Shesaid when she realized 
one day, on’ the second ‘case, that there might 
be another good way besides the one she knew, 
she just laughed out, and said to herself, ‘Not 
in the boilin’ mush, Mrs. Bascom! Not in 
the boilin’ mush!’ And she said she’d been 
kept from a lot of narrow-minded obstinacy 
just by rememberin’ corn patties. ’’ 

‘“That’s mighty interesting, Mrs. Bascom,’’ | 
the young man boarder said, as he strode into 
the hall for his overcoat. ‘‘I wish I didn’t | 
have to catch that train. I’d like to talk with 
| you some more about—corn patties. ’’ 

“Oh, we'll talk again. And say,’’—Mrs. 











University of 


Maine, Orono, Me. 


¥ Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 


ceri) Chemistry 
4 w, Domestic Science. Elective cou 

Scien: History, etc. 

Expenses moderate: Robert Judson Aley, Pres 


‘orestry, 


in Languages, ces, 


Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
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Military Drill. 
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Dy-O-La—the “one dye 


shade may 


Why Waste Time and Energy 
on Old-fashioned Dyes 


that require a special dye for each different 
material when you can put silk, wool, cotton 
and mixed goods into the same dye-bath of 


each will be dyed beautifully ? 
Sixteen colors, from which any 


package at all dealers. 
Send the name of your dealer and a 2c 


stamp, a for a full-sized pack- 
age of Dy-O-La Dyes, in any of our six- 
teen colors, with a book of directions. 


for all goods ''—arnd 


ained, 10c a 





plete vanes of dyes is mac 
tures of them. A. H. Ja 





Tremendous advance has been made in the 
manufacture of dye-stuffs, so that today a com- 
de which can be used 
to dye either animal or vegetable fibres or mix- 
coby, Mor. Aniline Dept., 
American Dyewood Company 








THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 
146 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 











| ing early. 
| of Boston, for book on spraying. 





What makes a perfect apple? Pyrox 
makes a perfect apple by protecting fruit 
and foliage from codling-moth and other 


| leaf-eating insects besides acting as a fungi- 


cide. It makes the fruit hang on a week 
or ten days longer in the Fall, which gives 
better color, waxiness and keeping quality, 
giving that ‘‘finish’’ which brings the top 
market price. If you like good fruit—use 
Pyrox and haveit. Wise growers are order- 
Ask the Bowker Insecticide Co., 














The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc. , also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
It’s a Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
dine Engines for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGCE “D".AND LET OUR 

ENGINEERS 
LUNT-MOSS 
Mew Y 


It 


FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 
GO0., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
‘ork Office: 416 Broatlway. 











‘Esther, | 
who’simakin’ those patties ?’ | 








Mineral Surfaced — 





Needs No Painting 





VERYTHING 
about Amatite 
appeals to the man 
with common 
sense. He can see 
its superiority at 
once—the real 
mineral surface 
which never needs 
painting ; the two 
layers of Pitch, 
which is the great- 
est waterproofing 
material known; 
the two layers of 
heavy Tarred Felt 
—all these con- 


tribute to the popu- | 


larity of Amatite. 


We can make Amatite better 
and cheaper than anyone else on 
account of our greater facilities, 
and consequently we sell it at a 
surprisingly low figure. 

Simply the fact: that it needs: no, 
paintimy is enough to: make a man 
sit up.and' take: notice — especially 
the man who has-+spent time and 
money in) painting and repainting 
smooth surfaced roofings. 5 

Write to-day for ‘further infor- 
mation. 





Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New ¥ork Chieago Philadelphia Boston 
St: Louis Oleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas Uity Minneapolis New Or/eans 
Seattle London, Eng. Canadian Offices: 
Montreal ‘Toronto Winnipeg _Vancouver 
St.John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. 





MOGYOGOaE 
ate: 2,069. 


Solid 












HIS BAG is 

made of solid 
German silver, 
heavily silver- 
plated. It has 
the latest shape, 
with flaring bot- 
tom, very dressy 
in ‘appearance, 
and is especially 
adapted for call- 
ing, afternoon 
and evening 
wear. The frame 


and 65 cents extra. 





« 
German Silver 
Given, t-paid, to any.Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
sees Price of Bag $2.00, post-paid. 
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Miss Beardsley was the little trained nurse | Bascom looked after him with a shrewd, fond 
“lo had made her home at Mrs. |Bascom’s for }smile,—‘‘I don’t know as ’twill interest you, 


live years,—ever since she! had beenrnursing, | bat speakin’ of teachin’ people to make patties, | 
'n fact,—and any information in»regard to her | Miss Béardsley’s learned, an’ she makes ’em | 


Was aceeptable to the young man boarder. | like a dream.’ 
“Yes. I told her about’ it when: she first ® 
come here. Why, all there is of it is this: 
HIS EXPLANATION. 


Esther Finley had got the reputation of bein’ 
4 ‘RUTH has ever been the privilege of 


> 


the best cook in town. That was when we | 

lived in Bloomingdale. ~She prided herself on poets. In an old book it is told that a 
havin’ things always come out just the same, | prince of Verona asked Dante how he 
— all that, but anything outside of her cook- | could account for the fact that in the households 
ok Was a mistake. of princes the court fool was in greater favor 
_ Well, one time when she was away on a than the philosopher. 
Visit, her husband took breakfast with us, and ‘Similarity of mind,’’ replied Dante, 
Just went crazy over my corn patties ; so when | the world over the source of friendship. ’’ 
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is 4% in. wide, 
and embossed 
in a beautiful 
morning - glory 
design, French 
gray finish. The 
Bag is lined with 
white kid and 
supplied with 























an extra inside 
pocket. 






PERRY MASON COMPANY °-. 
Sabah hahahah ichichchich 





This ts one of our most attractive offerings—a Bag 
that any woman would be proud to own. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 









Stickney & Poor's | 
Pure Spices 


@ The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the 
spices to a fine powder, but without any crushing; thus the 
oil cells remain unbroken and the natural oils are retained. 
@ This is the reason why Stickney 
& Poor's spices keep their strength 
longer than other kinds — why their 


flavor is stronger and better. 


10c. Per Package 
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“| always use 
Sawyer’s because 
it bleaches, gives a 
beautiful tint, and 
restores the 
color to lin- 
ens, laces and 
goods that are 
worn and 
faded.”’ 


GVA V aa nrS 
CRYSTAL jejLU iS 


Sprinkling-Top 


5c., 10c. 
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The People’s 
Choice for 
Fifty Years 


Sold in 


Bottles. 


& 15c. 





TOWLE’S 


LOG CABIN SYRUP | 


| |The delicate maple flavor mellowed ~ 
preserved by the Towle Process. 


FULL MEASURE - FULL 
QUALITY: FULL FLAVOR 


‘SEND FOR SAMPLE CAN 
Get this individual Sreqames cine , onan 


om ands 33 new prize reci to oa how 4 
get our fine silver matte Cabin spoons. 
The Towle Ma Products Co. 

20-26 Custer St., t. Paul, Sianesete ? 
R es and Offices: 4, Johnsburn. Vermon 
| EA Paul eee San Francisco, California 











stir. Apply with cloth or brush and polish with cloth or brush. 
Stove polish in any other form is dusty or piles up and cakes 
on the stove. In using Satin Gloss you simply cover the iron; then 
a moment’s rubbing or brushing produces a brilliant luster that 
keeps your stove looking new. 
absolutely safe. Try it and you’ll see why we call it the improved 


stove polish. Price 15 cents at all dealers. 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 


N: mixing or messing before using; simply shake hard or 


Its use is a positive 


Guaranteed 
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The Corona Self-Basting Roaster. 


Si Corona is the only one-piece 
Roaster with a hot-air jacket round 
the sides and bottom which will cook 
all roasts without danger of burning. e 
It is made from a single sheet of steel, 
drawn out cold. There is not a seam 
or crack anywhere for the accumulation 
of grease; neither are there any separate 
pans or parts to clean. The bottom of 
the roasting pan does not touch the floor 
of the oven, and every part is enameled i 
alike—a hard, durable, glossy surface. 
It is as easily cleaned as a plate, and 
can always be kept sweet and clean. 
The special construction of the cover 
causes the meat juices and steam which 
rise from the bottom of the Roaster to 
drop down again on the top of the @ 
roast, keeping the meat well basted. 
OUR GUARANTEE. We allow thirty days’ trial. If the Roaster is not perfectly satis- | 
factory, it may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 

* 


OUR OFFER. The Corona Self-Basting Roaster given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
¢ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
eld 
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The “Perfect” Rest 


Y iapren useful article will give much 
comfort to every one who uses arms, 
hands or eyes in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure. It occupies but little space, 
is very light, and is easily adjusted to 
meet the requirements of any position 
that bodily comfort or vision demands. 
It will hold the heaviest book, the 
lightest fancy-work, a correspondence 
pad, manuscript, music, art drawings, 
etc., at any angle, and within easy 
range of vision. Furthermore, it can 
be easily adjusted when used for read- 
ing or writing, so that the light will 
come from the right direction. The 
desk top of the Rest measures 12x 19 
inches, is finished in library style, and 
fitted with an adjustable wire book 
shelf. The metal standard is strongly 
made of finely finished oxidized wire. 


SPECI AL These Stands formerly sold for $2.00 each. 
* For a limited time we will fill orders for 
50 cents each. Sent by express at receiver's expense. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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We offer the No. 1 fam- 
ily size. It chops all kinds 
of meat, raw or cooked, 
and all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean - cut, 
uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. 


9 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for orie new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 

’ 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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